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HIS LITTLE ONES 


The first step in the organization of the schools in any diocese 
must be, of course, the creation of a general framework that will 
include the major divisions that make up an educational system. 
The advantages of Catholic education must be extended as widely 
as circumstances permit. They belong to all the children and 
dare not be restricted, in any final fashion, by considerations of 
maturity or specific intellectual type. Every Catholic child in a 
Catholic school is a possibility—not today, or tomorrow, but, in 
the wonderful ways of God, some day. Supernatural character is 
fostered in an environment surcharged with the supernatural. 
Given the grace of God and courage to cooperate with it, anything 
that should be accomplished can be accomplished. 

Not only in the newer dioceses but in the older ones as well, 
the extension of Catholic education engages the major portion of 
our thinking and effort. The Catholic parent is convinced that 
his child should be in a Catholic school. From all over the coun- 
try come reports of crowded conditions, not only in the elementary 
school but in the high school and college as well. We are forced, 
willy-nilly, to think in terms of new buildings, additional equip- 
ment, multiplied courses, increases in personnel. 

Yet the interests of extension dare not blind us to considerations 
which are, after all, deeper and more vital. Quantity is meaning- 
ful only when it implies quality, and quality demands, among 
other things, a sound sense of relative values. We dare not allow 
any one department of our system to thrive at the expense of an- 
other. Preoccupation with the problems of the secondary school 
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on contempt toward the lower schools. The point of view that 
relegates to the elementary school the mere task of drilling in the 
three R’s is unintelligent; it is unintelligible when expressed by 
anyone who has given even cursory thought to the meaning of 
education. Surely it is not Catholic. 

In this essay, I would plead the cause of\ the “babies,” of the 
children in the primary grades. I believe that failure to provide 
sound education during the first three years of a child’s schooling 
is bound ta yield disastrous results that will handicap any pro- 
gram of future education, no matter how enthusiastically it may 
be undertaken. Catholic schools exist fundamentally for char- 
acter formation. Their mission is the mission of the Church— 
to aid the individual to transform himself, with the aid of divine 
grace, from a child of the flesh into a child of God. We are op- 
posed to an education that means nothing more than intellectual 
training, much as we prize the trained intellect. Our traditions 
are all against the fallacy which holds that exclusive attention to 
the mechanics of reading, writing, and arithmetic will accomplish 
the purposes of true education. We want our little ones “to grow 
up to the Head, even unto Christ.” We know they can accomplish 
this end only “by doing the truth in Charity.” Hence, a Catholic 
school which would herd great numbers of children into the first, 
second, and third grades, with emphasis on passivity, memoriter 
drill, and mass instruction, would be a contradiction in terms. 

The facts unearthed by the psychologist, the psychiatrist, and 
the social worker must convince the educator of the tremendous 
importance of early childhood education. The first ten years of 
a child’s life exert a profound influence on his whole future. The 
inclination of the tree bears a’ direct relation to the bent of the 
twig. The child begins to form habits at the very dawn of his 
conscious life. The younger he is, the greater his plasticity. He 
forms habits easily, and he changes them easily. The more he 
advances towards maturity, the less plastic he becomes, with the 
consequence that his habits, be they good or evil, are less easily 
transformed. The problem child of the middle and upper grades 
is largely the result of careless education in the primary school. 
Lack of individual attention, little or no respect for the demands 
of adaptation, failure to provide suitable materials for instruction, 
have not only failed to develop correct intellectual and moral 
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habits, but they have definitely ingrained such as are bad. All of 
the remedial work in the world will not succeed in completely 
eradicating evils that might have been prevented by intelligent 
beginning education. Hence the heavy responsibility that rests 
on the shoulders of those who teach “the babies.” 

Present-day practice in primary schools, European as well as 
American, allowing, of course, for certain exaggerations that are 
in no way inherent, is fundamentally sound and in accordance 
with the dictates of humanity and common sense. Briefly, let us 
consider some of its salient characteristics. 

1. The basis of sound primary method is child activity. Any 
child of six is by nature an active being; by means of his activity 
the All Wise Creator, Who provided him with the kind of nervous 
system he possesses, intended he should learn to live. Knowledge 
comes to him through the medium of experience, of doing. Be- 
cause this activity, this doing, contributes nothing of any particu- 
lar worth to the adult world, we call it Play, in contradistinction 
to its more serious sister, Work; though often enough the play of 
the child evokes much more energy than does the work of the adult. 

The teacher who fails to recognize the sacred character of this 
play impulse, or who regards it as just another nuisance to be 
eliminated, is showing small reverence for the Law of God. Natu- 
rally, the play impulse may easily degenerate into mere “fooling” 
and idle mischief. But that is because it is not directed to higher 
and more intelligent ends. The primary child will play whether 
you want him to or not. If the play instinct, with all that it im- 
plies of sense training, development of the imagination, moral 
training, and self-control, is not utilized in the accomplishment of 
projects calculated to develop the character we are aiming at, it 
will find expression in hidden ways, and eventually face us with 
a set of habits and attitudes quite different from those we sought 
to inculcate. Just the mere reading of a book never made a dif- 
ferent being out of anyone. We get out of a book what we bring 
to it. True, the conversion of St. Ignatius Loyola is generally 
dated from the time when, wounded and in pain, he read the Lives 
of the Saints. But it was his previous experience that, so to speak, 
developed the reading lesson. The book was meaningful because 
it interpreted his life for him. By the same token, the mere read- 
ing of a religious story in a primer, particularly when this is of 
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and college may easily develop an attitude of smugness bordering 
necessity accompanied by the drudgery inescapable in the learn- 
ing of a new art, will have no lasting effect upon the character of 
the child unless it has been prepared for by experience, by living, 
by doing. 

2. Children do not come to the first grade cut to a certain uni- 
form pattern. Heredity, environment, all the various forces that 
play upon their plastic natures during their pre-school days, are 
responsible for a multitude of differences, and at no stage of the 
educational process is it more fatal to neglect these differences. 
We did not need the intelligence test to reveal to us the many de- 
grees of intellectual maturity that are represented in any normal 
first grade, but they have served a splendid purpose in establishing 
our impressions on a scientific basis. These differences show 
themselves most strikingly when children come to attack the 
formal subjects. Beginning reading is a noteworthy example. To 
expect all the children who come into a first grade to make the 
same progress, in the same time, by the same methods, in learning 
to read, is ridiculous. The time is past when intelligent primary 
teachers draw hard and fast lines for passing from the first to the 
second, or the second to the third grade, based on reading ability. 
Any experienced supervisor of primary instruction knows well 
that a child whose I. Q. is normal may be a non-reader in the first 
grade, only to become one of the best readers in the third. Pro- 
vided, of course, he has teachers whose textbook is everything in 
a child’s life, and not some particular bound volume. Instruction 
in the form subjects, reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, and 
music, if it is to be effective must be individualized. By the end of 
the third grade, children should be thoroughly grounded in the 
fundamentals of these subjects. The failure of schools to achieve 
any such mastery, except for a minority of their pupils, is due in 
large part to overcrowded primary rooms, with its resultant mass 
instruction that fails to provide drill in proportion to individual 
needs. 

But, if the children differ in intelligence, they differ quite as 
much in emotion and will. The feeling tone of a child and the 
quality of his stability must be the starting point for anything 
like solid moral development. It is not with a view of ministering 
to the whims of a child that we strive to know all we can of his 
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likes and dislikes, his fears and his attractions. It is simply that 
we wish to lead him to a more intelligent understanding and con- 
trol of himself and his environment. We are achieving a greater 
respect for what the psychologists call attitude. Spiritual writers 
have always recognized its import. “It is the general opinion of 
philosophers,” says Rodriguez, “that the perfection of any virtue 
consists in performing the acts thereof with pleasure; and when 
they speak of the signs whereby it may be known whether anyone 
has acquired the habit of any virtue, they say that it is known 
when a person performs the acts thereof readily, easily, and with 
pleasure.” 

Now the finest and noblest things in life may fail to function in 
the mind of some individual because he has acquired a prejudice 
against them through some unfortunate association in early life. 
His attitude is unreasonable, to be sure, but none the less real. 
His mental state is unhealthy, but, in most cases, due to no fault 
of his own. Somehow, somewhere, during the days of his child- 
hood, annoyance came to be associated with a stimulus that should 
evoke satisfaction. St. Paul was “delighted with the Law of God 
according to the inward man,” yet even he bears witness to the 
difficulties that beset the path of him who would live according to 
it. How almost insuperable must be these difficulties for one who 
has never known such delights.” 

Failure on the part of the teacher to understand the heart of 
individual child and to minister intelligently to its needs may 
prove a great handicap in the process of character development. 
Everything about the Catholic school should speak of God and 
the things of God. But if the emotional tone of the child is un- 
pleasant, if the discipline and general atmosphere of the class are 
unnatural and unkind, or if the child, due perhaps to something 
peculiar to his own make-up or past experience, feels timid and 
unhappy, an unpleasant attitude may easily associate itself with 
everything religious. The child will never come to know the deep, 
glad meaning of the love of Jesus. 

3. It is often said that the teacher makes the school, which is 


* Rodriguez, V. F. Alphonsus: “The Practice of Christian and Religious 
Perfection,” Vol. II, p. 184. 

* A good discussion of the problem may be found in Burnham, “The Nor- 
mal Mind” (Appleton). Also in Larue, “Mental Hygiene” (Macmillan). 
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true enough as far as it goes. The artist makes the picture, but 
not without canvas and paints and brushes. Any teacher, no mat- 
ter how efficient, needs tools, and tools that are adapted to the 
work to be done. The primary room needs to be equipped for the 
particular kind of work that is to be done there. Movable chairs 
and tables have long since taken the place of fixed desks, all nicely 
in a row, as standard equipment for the lower grades. Materials 
for clay modeling, paper-cutting, pasting, drawing, coloring, wood 
working and imitative play are dictated by the laws of child psy- 
chology. Enough floor space for group activities, games, and 
dramatizations is essential. There should be a sand table, facili- 
ties for taking care of plants and flowers, beautiful pictures, pic- 
tures that will appeal to children, on the walls, and an abundance 
of attractive, well-illustrated children’s literature. There should 
be a piano.® 

Of course there are always those who raise the cry of “fad” 
when suggestions of this sort are made. However, I have made 
this observation, that the people who believe in Spartan simplicity 
in the education of children, and who see some strange magic in 
a maximum of physical and mental discomfort for the little ones, 
are not opposed to easy chairs, radios, nice surroundings, and other 
signs of “decadence” for themselves. I have yet to discover such 
an individual who himself would be quite willing to spend five 
hours each day in a bleak, unlovely, poorly ventilated, crowded 
room, performing tasks, for him, meaningless and unpleasant. 

4. Years ago, when Dr. Shields said the most intelligent and 
best, trained teachers should be in the primary grades, there were 
those who laughed him to scorn. Considerable progress has been 
made since then, but there are still a goodly number of people who 
think that anyone can teach a first grade, provided she is taller 
than the children. And so she can, if first grade teaching means 
no more than drilling children in their A B C’s and in counting up 
to 100. But if there is to be real education in the first grade, the 
beginning of character formation and the development of the 
capacities of the child, then surely only she has a right to teach 


* For suggestions as to proper primary equipment see Parker and Temple: 
“Unified Kindergarten and First Grade Teaching,” New York, Ginn & Co., 
1925, p. 70. Stormzand and McKee: “The Progressive Primary Teacher,” 
Boston, Houghton Mitflin, 1928, chapters i-iv. Knox, Rose B.: “School Ac- 
tivities and Equipment,” Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1927, chapter viii. 
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there who has a large and sane vision of life in all its phases, and 
a thorough acquaintance with child nature. The first will serve 
to reveal to her the meaning of the many activities she must per- 
form; the second will light her way into the land of childhood, 
there to make her at home. 

It is not always easy to find such a person, for frequently, 
though the qualities be present, the inclination will be absent. 
It demands considerable humility and self-sacrifice to devote one’s 
life to the education of primary graders. There is so much more 
glory in high school and college teaching. Which of us who have 
chosen the world of little children for our portion has not had 
experiences something like this? Some one discovers that you are 
engaged in primary education. They regard you with some sur- 
prise and pity, and just a shade of contempt, as who should say: 
“How quaint! Why, my colored maid is an expert in that field.” 

More than this, the life of a primary teacher is a hard one. It 
calls for constant attention to details and no end of patience. To 
paraphrase the poet, little things are big to little children. Only 
such as are meek and humble of heart are worthy of the honor. 
Bishop Ullathorne says, “God has not called us to an idle sanc- 
tity.” The task of becoming as little children, which defines the 
vocation of a primary teacher, is not an idle one. 

Were I asked to describe the ideal primary teacher in one word, 
I would say that she is womanly. The “valiant woman” in the 
Sacred Scriptures sums her up. There is a lovely gentleness about 
her, but a gentleness tempered with firmness. She is exacting in 
her demands, but loving in her exactions. Often we find people 
who say they love little children, but they love them the way little 
girls love their dolls—they are nice to play with. Such people 
do not love children; they enjoy them—and spoil them. Children 
respond best to the love that takes them seriously, that admits 
them to a noble partnership. We often speak of “getting down to 
the child”; it might be truer to say we should get up to him. The 
ideal primary teacher respects the child. Above all, she respects 
his inalienable right to do things for himself. She borrows a page 
from the book of the ideal mother, who keeps order in the home, 
not by constant scoldings and threatenings and punishments, but 
by creating an atmosphere of helpful love. By example and by 
reasoning she instills a spirit of thoughtfulness. She reveals to her 
charges the happiness there is in hard work and, by joyous par- 
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ticipation, wins their play for Christ. She “walks in beauty” and, 
through the medium of song and poem and picture, of drawing, 
coloring, and designing, transmits to them their aesthetic inher- 
itance. In later years they will think of her and be reminded of 
a Lovely Lady who watched over a Little Boy, long, long ago in 
Nazareth. 

The primary school is the corner-stone of our educational edi- 
fice. Let not the builders reject it nor treat it with contempt. 
When every parish school is making adequate provisions, by way 
of curriculum, equipment, and teaching, for the children of first 
three grades, Catholic education in the United States will be on a 
sure foundation. 

GrorcE JOHNSON. 


THE RURAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


Rural economic conditions today occupy a prominent place in 
the national mind. The plight of the farmer is a topic of wide 
discussion and grave concern to many more people than the farm- 
ers themselves. The country-wide interest in the McNary- 
Haugen Bill, the incorporation in the platform of the great politi- 
cal parties of a farm relief plan as one of their major planks, and 
the large amount of literature broadcast on the subject, are evi- 
dence of the importance ascribed to the agricultural situation. 
Today, the farmer comprises one-third of our total population and 
produces one-third of our national wealth, but receives only 9.9 
per cent of our national income. His dollar has only four-fifths 
the purchasing power of every other dollar. Such conditions 
necessarily affect rural education and, in a special manner, our 
Catholic rural schools. The establishment of new schools, the 
erection of new buildings, the improvement of present ones, the 
purchase of new and needed equipment, all have had in many 
cases to be indefinitely postponed. In general, because he pos- 
sesses less economic strength, the farmer’s child is deprived of 
educational advantages freely granted to the children of the city. 

A recent book by Macy Campbell, “Rural Life at the Cross- 
roads,” places the blame for the present economic situation square- 
ly at the door of the school. “Poor schools put the farm group 
behind educationally. Presently they found themselves going 
behind financially—trural life is doomed if the farm group can- 
not provide schools adequate to the task. Since the task of the 
farm group is more difficult than the task of the urban group, 
the farm schools must be even superior to the urban schools” 
(p. 298). There is indeed no doubt of the great economic dif- 
ference between the urban and rural sections of the country, and 
that this difference should be reflected in the educational, cultural 
and social life of the people, is a necessary consequence. 

The growing unrest among the people in the country due to the 
unequal economic competition has not brought about any better 
feeling between the city and the country. The radio, telephone, 
good roads, and the automobile have brought the two groups into 
closer communication and have had a marked influence on the 
rural dweller, but they have not apparently achieved a better 
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mutual understanding. City dwellers are inclined to lump all 
dwellers outside the great cities in one common rural classifica- 
tion. Nine-tenths of America is uniformly rural to the man 
whose thoughts center about Broadway or State Street. The dif- 
ficulty of mutual comprehension is increased by the patronizing 
attitude of the city dweller, on the one side, and the suspicious 
attitude of the rural dweller on the other. This difference is mani- 
fested in the viewpoint of each group on questions of the day such 
as politics, prohibition, tariff, education and state or public finance. 

The present-day economic condition, together with the natural 
difficulties of isolation and the large area it must serve, forms the 
setting or the background for the general problem of the rural 
school. To most Catholic educators, rural education has never 
assumed the prominence of a vital and pressing problem. Nearly 
all of our Catholic superintendents are located in the cities where 
nine-tenths of our school population is to be found. They are 
really city school superintendents. But those who have a share 
of the one-tenth which is strictly rural will find, by a thoughtful 
study of the situation, that this one-tenth occupies a position of 
strategic importance. The fact that they have both city and 
rural schools under their jurisdiction makes their task a larger and 
more difficult one than that of any public school superintendent 
who is always a specialist, either in urban or rural education. A 
Catholic school superintendent really has two classes of schools 
to look after, and, of the two, the rural group is relatively the more 
important. And this for two reasons: 

1. Because the rural school and the rural parish serves as a 
feeder for the city school and the city parish. 

2. Because while the city school is homogeneous in its proximate 
objectives, the rural school must prepare its pupils for both rural 
life and urban life. 

First, the rural school and parish serves as a feeder for the city 
school and parish. Migration from the farm to the city is com- 
mon and easy in this country. A considerable part of the popu- 
lation of practically every city is recryited in this way. Since the 
advent of restricted immigration, our urban parishes must look 
to the country for new blood. Nearly every city school each year 
receives a number of pupils from the rural districts. A recent in- 
vestigation in the Catholic schools of Louisville reveals that 8.2 
per cent of the present enrollment had previously attended rural 
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schools. We also discovered that 12.7 per cent of the pupils in 
our city schools were born in the country. Both parents of 17.4 
per cent of the city school children are of rural birth, and, of the 
remainder, 12 per cent had at least one parent who was raised 
in the country. From these figures we can say that approximately 
30 per cent of our present urban Catholic population has been 
recruited from the rural districts. The roster of the city parish 
contains names of many families who have moved in from the 
country, and they form, in many instances, the most active ele- 
ment in the parish. The dwindling down of the country parish 
means the building up of new parishes in the city or the strength- 
ening of the old ones. This city-ward migration which has been 
on the increase for a number of years is a well-known fact, and 
one that has an important bearing on the rural school. 

The mere fact that people in large numbers are moving to the 
city from the country should not be a cause for grave concern. 
The farm is prolific in children, as the Federal census readily 
shows. All cannot remain on the farm or in the small towns, for 
there is not sufficient occupation. The introduction of improved 
machinery and the occupational and geographical division of 
labor has released much man power in the country and stimu- 
lated its migration to the industrial centers. More than 50 per 
cent of the children born and reared on the farm can be expected 
ultimately to find their way into the city. This is natural and 
to be expected. However, if this more than 50 per cent would 
represent always the best and the most intelligent, there would be 
cause for grave concern. If such were the case, it would mean the 
deterioration of the farming population, a lowering of living and 
cultural standard, and ultimately, perhaps, the classic catastrophe, 
often repeated in history, which comes when a nation robs the 
country Peter to pay the metropolitan Paul. 

The city, then, can expect its citizenry to be augmented con- 
stantly by people, young and old, from the rural districts. If the 
training of the children in the country is neglected, the cities will 
have many of these children among them, later on, as uneducated 
adults. Without training or education, the rural surplus will drift 
into the cities, take up their residence in the slums, and in many 
instances become social problems instead of useful citizens. If 
the church neglects the religious education of the boys and girls 
on the farm, many will be lost to the faith later on when they 
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become part and parcel of the crowd in urban centers. On the 
other hand, if we have strong rural parish schools, where our chil- 
dren are thoroughly grounded in the faith and trained up in the 
practice of their religion, they will form a very fine and active 
element in our city parishes. Hence the improvement of rural 
schools is of vital concern to the cities. 

Secondly, the city school is homogeneous in respect to its proxi- 
mate objectives. By this I mean that the city school is preparing 
all its pupils for life in congested districts and industrial centers. 
They can aim at this one general purpose, for their pupils are 
homogeneous in respect to their present residence, and likewise 
their future residence. In the rural school, while there is pupil 
homogeneity in respect to present residence, these pupils must be 
prepared for two widely divergent, life situations—that of the 
country and that of the city. Since more than one-half of the 
rural children will find their way later on to the city, they should 
have the same sort of cultural and practical training as the urban 
child. Those that are to remain in the country must be prepared 
to meet the demands of the local environment. 

These two facts illustrate to the Catholic school superintendent 
the importance of the rural school. We have some 17,000 rural 
parishes and missions in the United States. Seven thousand of 
these have schools. Most of the dioceses have a fair proportion 
of such parishes and missions, with and without schools. Our 
responsibility is for the religious education of all the children in 
the diocese, and not merely for those who attend Catholic schools 
in the cities and large towns. The superintendent should recog- 
nize that he has a certain responsibility for the little ones of the 
flock, scattered in the sparsely peopled section of the diocese. The 
state is facing the problem of rural education, and public educa- 
tors are striving mightily to attain equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for all. Our slogan, “Every Catholic child in a Catholic 
school,” should likewise mean an equal opportunity for every 
Catholic child to acquire a thorough Catholic training. The 
7,000 Catholic schools demand from us more attention, and the 
10,000 rural parishes and missions, with their thousands of chil- 
dren, offer a great missionary field for our educational zeal. 

The problem presented by the rural schools is indeed a serious 
one for the Catholic educator. Anyone who has had anything to 
do with such schools will readily admit this. It will cause him 
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more thought and study than the urban school which has already 
attained a high standard. Rural welfare depends upon the 
school, and it is conceded that rural welfare is the most serious 
and baffling problem of American life. Naturally the first ques- 
tion that presents itself is that of objectives: What kind of edu- 
cation should the rural school strive to give its pupils? The 
general purpose of the elementary school is to produce specific 
changes in the mind and heart of the child. The principal means 
to that end is the curriculum. What these changes are, vary 
with the individual and the community. Carrying out this prin- 
ciple literally and educating the rural child for the farm alone 
would mean one type of education for the rural child and an- 
other for the urban child. This would result in a dual system 
of schools—one system for the country and another for the city. 
The proponents of this view overlook the fact that more than 
half of the children will not remain on the farm. 

Another view, more widely prevalent, is to have one common 
curriculum for all schools, ignoring any preparation for rural life. 
This would mean the urbanizing of the rural school, and this, 
as far as my observation goes, is the general practice in our 
Catholic system of education. All children are given the same 
sort of training without regard to local needs or the question of 
the life to be lived in isolated districts. 

As Catholic educators, viewing the question of what should be 
taught the child in rural parish schools, we have two things to 
consider—religion and the secular branches. In regard to the 
first, the religious content of the curricula, there is no question 
but that it should be the same for all Catholic children, no mat- 
ter where they reside. There is but one Lord, one faith and one 
baptism, and but one way to walk before God. It is true that 
the child in the country will be found more of a stranger to the 
ways of the world. He is subject to fewer temptations, and in 
many cases there is a higher moral standard in the family life 
of the average rural community. Nevertheless the ways of the 
world, with all their evil connotations, are invading more and 
more the rural districts. Moreover, many of these boys and girls 
will later become residents of the city, and hence they should be 
well fortified spiritually to face the manifold temptations of life 
in the crowded centers. 

There seems to be no valid reason why rural boys and girls 
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should not be given every cultural advantage of their urban 
brothers and sisters. Why should their education be curtailed 
and made specifically agricultural, merely because they were born 
and live on a farm? The purpose of elementary education is 
the same for country children as for village or city children, and 
that is, to give them such a training that will make them accept- 
able members of society, fitted to meet the practical demands of 
daily life, possessing an interest in further learning, and so pre- 
pared that they will be free to enter upon any line of work or 
further schooling they may care to choose. Our rich social 
heritage and the opportunities of our modern civilization should 
be made available to all children. Restricting or narrowing 
the education of country boys and girls in order to keep them on 
the farm is definitely opposed to the democratic principle of 
education. Hence the elementary education of the rural child 
should embrace all that it does for the city child. 

This does not mean, however, that the rural schools should be 
exactly like the city schools, or that the children should have 
the same identical curriculum. Bearing in mind the fact that 
the rural school must prepare for life two groups of children— 
those to remain on the farm, and those to go to the city—it has 
a larger task and a more complicated one than the city school. 
It must give the rural child all that his city brother receives, 
plus a special training for rural life. We must not forget that 
first of all it is a rural school. The school is to teach the child 
the things it does not learn outside of the school. It is also to 
teach him in terms of his own experience and by means of the 
life about him. Because a rural child’s experiences, environment 
and educational facilities are different from those of urban 
children, the rural curriculum must differ from the curriculum of 
city schools. 

Thus in addition to the cultural and social content of the cur- 
riculum, which is the same as that for the urban schools, there 
should be added, for the rural schools, agricultural training. By 
this I mean far more than the mere teaching of the science of 
agriculture. People in the rural districts are beginning to realize 
the need of more training to cope with present day problems, 
such as production, marketing, cooperation, investment and farm 
legislation. The rural child should be taught to love his sur- 
roundings. He should be made to understand and appreciate 
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the joys and the hardships, the opportunities and responsibilites, 
the high dignity and the distinctive social service of rural peo- 
ple, together with the vast possibilities of scientific farming. 
And all these the schools should give. 

Once the objectives of the rural schools are determined, the 
next step is the adaptation of the curriculum to the conditions 
peculiar to the average rural school. Such a school is, as a rule 
ungraded, i. e., a single teacher will have from two to eight 
grades. It is obvious that a teacher under such circumstances 
will find it impossible to carry out all the provisions and to cover 
all the matter outlined in a traditional graded course of study. 
While the primary aim of a curriculum is to serve the children, 
it does so mainly by guiding the teacher. To be of any assist- 
ance to her, the curriculum must then meet the manifold needs 
of a rural teacher. The average teacher in such a school is rela- 
tively poorly trained, the teaching equipment meager, the refer- 
ence books are few, supervision limited. The curriculum for 
rural schools should be particularly rich in detail, offering 
abundant material, illustrations, examples, and suggestions with 
the subject matter adapted to the ungraded character of the rural 
schools and arranged to meet the peculiar needs of the rural com- 
munity if it would serve the teachers needs and contribute largely 
to the education of rural children. 

Besides telling the teacher what to teach and how to teach it, 
the curriculum should give some assistance in planning the work, 
particularly in reference to the ungraded character of the school. 
The rural teacher faces some very practical questions; How much 
time should be given to reading, arithmetic, spelling and history? 
When should different classes recite? How can the work be ar- 
ranged to reduce the number of grades and classes? What 
classes should be united, and in what subjects? What classes 
should come every day and what classes should not? All sub- 
jects should be covered in the school year, and just how to do it 
effectively with four or eight grades, is a real problem for the 
teacher. This problem the course of study should help her solve. 
Hence, in order to adapt the diocesan curriculum to the special 
characteristics of the rural school and to attain its own particu- 
lar objective, there should be a separate and special course of 
study. 

There are a number of other problems which have to be faced 
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by nearly every rural Catholic school. One of these is the ever- 
present problem of finance, which is perhaps the most difficult 
of all for many to solve. While not peculiar to a country parish, 
the question of raising money to build, equip and maintain a 
school oftentimes presents an insurmountable obstacle to a rural 
church. Today, many rural parishes find it a hard struggle 
merely to maintain the school. The small number of people, 
together with the lack of means, explains the 10,000 rural parishes 
without a school. It is the reason for cheaply built, badly ar- 
ranged and even more poorly equipped schools. If we are to 
provide equality of educational opportunity for all the Catholic 
children in the diocese, and if we are to attain the ideal of every 
Catholic child in a Catholic school, it would seem that some 
sort of method of diocesan finance will have to be worked out. 
The state is now devising ways and means of distributing its 
funds so as to place the open country on a basis of financial 
equality in its effort to develop the rural school. Some kind of 
similar plan might have to be worked out for our diocesan sys- 
tem of schools, if every parish is to have its school. 

School attendance has also always been a problem in the open 
country. In the winter the weather and bad roads interfere. In the 
spring and fall the larger girls and boys are kept at home for 
work in the house and fields. It is a long and difficult task to 
convince parents of the economic fallacy of keeping their chil- 
dren out of school to save hired labor. By constant reiteration 
and a firm stand on the part of the pastor, it can be done even- 
tually in many cases. The compulsory attendance law seems to 
be inoperative in the country, and I have known of very few 
places where it was enforced. A plan which we have tried out 
successfully in one parish, is that of the part-time school. During 
the spring and fall months, school begins at 7.00 a. m. and closes 
at noon. The plan has effectively reduced absenteeism and 
tardiness in the parish school, while the character of work done 
seems to have been somewhat improved. 

These are some of the outstanding problems of the rural school. 
They are not insoluble as study and experimentation have demon- 
strated. If the rural school offers many difficulties, it also pos- 
sesses a number of advantages as compared with the city school. 
A writer in the Journal of Education for March, 1928, lists several 
such advantages. Among them are the following: (1) The rural 
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school is a natural group. It is composed of large, middle-sized 
and small children. The rural children learn a great deal from 
the older ones and vice versa. (2) Conditions in the country are 
more conducive to study. There are fewer distractions and temp- 
tations. The social differences are far less. (3) Children in the 
country have common interests, are all closely associated with 
their environment, and, best of all, they can be taught many 
things through their environment. Nature, farm industries, agri- 
culture and the related sciences can be studied first hand. (4) 
Life is less artificial in the country and social standards are more 
likely to be true. In the city the individual is lost in the group, 
while in the country there is more of a neighborly feeling. (5) The 
small group in the country means more efficient instruction for 
the child and allows the children to progress at their natural pace. 
To these advantages, I would add that the children in the country 
are fonder of school and more interested than city children. Holi- 
days as a rule are not so attractive, for they mean labor at home, 
while the school gives them recreational and social activities. 

The rural school must remain rural and minister to the needs 
of the rural community. It has indeed a large task to fulfill. If 
the children are to remain on the farm, they need an education 
to fit them for their work. If they are to leave the farm for the 
city, they must have an education equivalent to that given urban 
children, otherwise they cannot compete with their city cousins on 
equal terms. In both cases they must have a good general educa- 
tion and thorough religious training in order to know how to en- 
joy life and to discharge creditably the duties of citizens and 
Catholics. With proper direction and leadership, the rural school 
can continue to train many of the leaders of Church and Nation. 
It is an admitted fact that the rural school has made a significant 
contribution to the greatness of America. From rural America 
have come many of our leaders in every walk of life who point 
with pride to the lessons of independence of thought, industry, 
cooperation, friendship, thrift, and honesty, learned in the one 
room school. Our Catholic educators should realize the strategic 
importance of the rural school and its double task of training for 
urban and for rural life. 

NewTon Pirt. 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Louisville, Ky. 


SOURCES OF MORAL KNOWLEDGE IN THE CHILD 


Children have a knowledge of right and wrong. This we all 
know from even casual observance or contact with them. This 
knowledge, too, is a matter of gradual and of a more or less 
regular growth as experimental data have shown. Its sources are 
varied, and it is, of course, impossible to say just how or from 
what influence any given moral idea is derived. However, an 
interesting study recently issued by the Religious Education 
Association’ offers suggestive material on the question of the 
sources of the child’s moral knowledge and the relative im- 
portance of these. Obviously, all sources are not available in 
such a study, but material is secured through series of tests 
given to children in school, in Sunday school, in clubs, and in 
their homes. Identical tests were given to teachers, directors and 
parents in each of these social groups. 

The monograph discusses in detail the building up of the taste, 
their administration, the results for the different items involved, 
and all like technical details which are necessarily to be con- 
sidered in an attempt to standardize tests. No standardization 
is attempted, however, from the data on hand, which are too 
cumbersome and of too general a nature to be reduced to a 
definite scale. The value of the study seems to be in the general 
information collected on children’s ideas, attitudes, and relation- 
ships relative to problems of moral value. There is one problem 
in particular on which data have been gathered, over which the 
Catholic school teacher may reflect with profit. 

The authors set themselves to answer experimentally the 
question: Does the child’s knowledge of right and wrong tend 
to be more like his teacher’s, his Sunday-school teacher’s, his 
club leader’s, his narents’, or his child-friends? 

We shall discuss first the results obtained for each of these 
groups, and, after comparing these, draw our conclusions as to 
the educational significance of the findings. 

The method of procedure followed in studying the signification 
of the tests was that of correlation. The coefficient of correlation, 


*Hugh Hartsborne, Mark A. May, and others: “Testing the Knowledge 
of Right and Wrong.” The Religious Education Association, Monograph 
No. 1, 1927. 
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a mathematical expression of relationship as it is between two 
series of variables, can only assume values between +1.0 and 
—1.0. These extremes register perfect correlation—+1.0 perfect 
direct relationship between the two series under consideration, 
—1.0 perfect inverse relationship. A correlation between +0.3 
and —0.3 is ordinarily interpreted to express no significant posi- 
tive or negative relationship, while from +0.3 to +0.5 indicates 
a moderate relationship. Above +0.5 is interpreted to mean 
marked relationship between the two series. 

Several forms of the test were prepared and a different form 
used in each case. The subjects ranged from fifth through ninth 
grades in the public schools of several small towns and one small 
city. No tests were given in school systems of large cities. 
About 17 per cent of the children tested in the schools said they 
went to no Sunday school. 

The tests were first given in the public schools. Precautions 
were taken to win the confidence of the children and to assure 
them that the answers would not be seen by their teachers. In 
all, 1,159 children took the tests in the schools. They were, for 
the most part, American-born children of foreign parentage, 
although the authors do not state the nationality of the parents. 
Thirty-one teachers and one vice-principal also took the test in 
the schools. 

Norms for each grade had been procured for the test of moral 
knowledge given. The deviation of each child’s score from the 
norm for his grade was correlated with his teacher’s score. The 
authors state that “any deviation from this broadly based norm 
is a much better indication of the influence of the particular 
teacher than the actual score would be.” In spite of the fact 
- that the mean for teachers was very high—80.423 as compared 
with the mean for parents of 69.22—the correlation of .028 indi- 
cated a negligible influence of day-school teachers on the moral 
knowledge of the children under their supervision. In order to 
obviate any objection on the basis that those who are in posi- 
tions of authority over children, such as grade-room teachers, 
are by virtue of that fact hardly likely to have much influence 
on the moral knowledge of their pupils, the children were asked 
to name their favorite teachers. A group of 557 pupils named 32 
teachers as favorites. The same method was used in working 
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out this correlation with a resulting coefficient of .055, which, 
while higher than the other, is also negligible. 

It seems incredible that there should be no influence on the 
moral knowledge of children who for five hours a day are directly 
under the care of an adult—and an adult of superior moral 
knowledge in relation to the population as a whole. We have, 
within the Church, ever held that morality cannot be effectively 
taught except through religion. Here, even within the 
acknowledged limits of the tests used, is a startling indictment 
of the public school system. Not merely does it not teach 
religion, but it seems to render negative the normal moral 
influence an adult of high principles should have on children 
under his care for considerable periods of time. 

The children were followed into the Sunday schools they had 
named. In these classes, the tests were taken by 650 children, 
276 of whom had been tested in the public schools. An interval 
of two to three weeks had elapsed between the tests, and a dif- 
ferent form was used. The authors suggest that the material 
difficulties of giving the tests in the Sunday schools, which were 
not equipped for such technical school work, may have had 
some influence on the scores. It was definitely noted that the 
atmosphere of the Sunday school was not at all suited to testing, 
although every effort to cooperate was made. The test was also 
taken by 51 Sunday school teachers. The mean score for the 
Sunday school teachers was 69.64, about .42 of a point higher 
than that of the mean score for parents and 10.78 points lower 
than that of the public school teachers. The Sunday school 
teachers represent on the whole, probably, a group with less 
training than that of the teachers. The children average about 
one hour a week under them for religious instruction. The 
correlation between teachers’ scores and pupils’ scores (.002) is 
negligible as regards showing any relationship between the moral 
knowledge of the one and of the other. Is it not reasonable to 
expect that a considerable part of the religious instruction should 
belong to the field of practical morals? Sometimes rather vague 
although emphatic accusations are brought against us on this 
very point! The comparatively small amount of time the 
children are under religious instruction must have a direct 
relation to the negligible influence of the moral knowledge of the 
teachers on the children. This correlation is merely another 
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corroboration of our intense Catholic conviction in America—the 
children cannot be instructed in their religion, which means in- 
structed to be practical Catholics, in one hour a week. 

On the information blank filled out in the public schools, the 
children were asked to name the club of which they were mem- 
bers. Of the 1,159 children tested, 500 were members of 70 
different clubs. Twenty of these, having adult supervision, were 
tested. Of the 205 children tested in these 20 clubs, 104 had 
taken the school test. Seventeen club leaders also took the test. 
A different form of the test was used, of course. 

The mean score for the club leaders was 70—within one point 
of that for parents and Sunday school teachers. The correlation 
between the moral-knowledge scores of children and their 
leaders was .137, higher than that in the school or Sunday school 
but yet too low to indicate any positive relationship. It is very 
probable that the work of the club leader is of a preventive 
nature with children of this age. Their chief interest is in active 
play—the club leader provides for this and prevents undesirable 
moral influences from coming in contact with the child. But we 
must look elsewhere for the constructive agencies in moral 
development. We would not condemn the work of clubs under 
adult supervision but merely emphasize again to ourselves and 
to our non-Catholic friends that they are not of their nature 
capable of building up the moral character of the child. Their 
work is, from the moral point of view, essentially preventive— 
highly desirable and quite necessary as an opportunity for 
affording safe recreational activities in many neighborhoods. 
However, it must always be remembered that the truly construc- 
tive work, the positive forces in the attainment of moral 
knowledge, without which there is no morality possible, belong 
to other influences. 

A form of the Moral-Knowledge Test, together with a letter 
of explanation, was sent to the homes through the school chil- 
dren. The blanks had been numbered and were returned directly 
to the examiners or to the New York headquarters. They 
showed that 620 children took the test in the home and that 476 
families were represented by one or both parents. In 276 
families both parents and at least one child took the test. The 
data from these homes seem to be quite significant. 

The correlation between the mean score for parents and for 
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children is .545. This influence is the more marked when we 
consider the negligible correlation of .028 and .002 obtained 
with the teachers, and Sunday school teachers, respectively. 

Inter-correlations were obtained for father, mother, and chil- 
dren with the following results: 


Mother-father (+.024) 
Mother-child (+.031) 
Father-child (+.034) 

(+.023) 


The mean scores and specific differences (in the 276 cases where 
father and mother both took the test) were given as follows: 


69.359S.D.. 8.079 


It will be noted (in the correlation) that the moral knowledge 
of mothers and fathers is much more alike than that between 
either parent and the children, or between the average for the 
two parents and the children. The child’s knowledge, however, 
is much more like the combined knowledge of his parents than 
like that of either taken separately. This indicates that both 
parents have a decided influence upon the moral-knowledge con- 
tent of the child mind. We have here also experimental evidence 
for a conviction which most individuals have felt as a result of 
their own experience and which the Christian world as a whole 
has always proclaimed. “The hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world.” This quiet, persistent, hidden influence on the life 
of the world at the source of its energy, the heart of the child, 
may well be compared to that other influence on the life of the 
world, even more quiet, more persistent, and more hidden— 
Emmanuel, God with us. 

While the correlation found here to exist between the 
knowledge of children and the knowledge of parents in the moral 
sphere, as covered in the test, shows a definite positive relation, 
it is questionable whether it represents a satisfactory condition. 
The mean scores of parents and children are within one point 
of each other, yet the relationship between the knowledge of 
parents and their children is only moderately high. The children, 
it will be remembered, range from fifth through ninth grades, or 
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from about ten through fifteen years. Is this moderate relation- 
ship in the presence of like absolute scores to be explained on the 
supposition that the moral-knowledge code of children is different 
from that of adults? The low relationship of the children’s 
scores to the other groups of adults and to other groups of 
children seems to forbid this conclusion. May it not be that the 
influence of the parents is not as effective as it should and could 
be, were they to realize the formative power they actually 
exercise on the minds of their children? The parent’s influence 
is undoubtedly the greatest factor in the development of moral 
knowledge in children, and this in spite of the fact that so many 
parents let it be a chance influence. How much good higher 
education of parents can effect in this regard! 

The last groups examined and compared were those of chil- 
dren and their special friends. Each child was asked to name 
not more than four of his best friends in the school. Many chil- 
dren named one, most named two, many named three, and but 
few named four. This would seem to indicate that children tend 
to limit the number of their friends. Throughout all the grades 
it was found that not only did girls name boys as their friends, 
but the boys named girls with as great frequency. This is some- 
what contrary to the traditional idea of the feeling of the boy 
in this period of his development. In general, friends were of 
the same age-group or the same grade, although there were 
many exceptions found to this. 

In all there were 1,071 cases examined in the school, children 
and their friends. The mean score for the children was 64.494, 
for their friends 64.797. The correlation of the two groups as 
given by grades is of interest: 


This shows a definite increase in relationship as the children 
advance in age; sixth grade being the only exception to this. 
The correlations for the individual groups, and more especially 


Grades No.cases Correlation 
9th 181 
7th 328 228 
6th 157 054 
353 
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for the groups as a whole, show that there is a positive relation- 
ship between the moral knowledge of friends. The authors did 
not correlate the moral knowledge of children with non-friends, 
however, so we cannot be sure that this positive relationship is 
a result of the friendship. The authors assume that it is. We 
are sure of this, however: children are much more like their 
friends in their real moral knowledge than they are like any 
adult group except their parents. This is significant of the im- 
portance of companionship in childhood. Children, like all 
other human beings, tend to raise or lower the general moral 
tone of the group to which they belong as they are superior or 
inferior to it, and, in turn, to be influenced by it. 

The section of the study just reviewed should at once re- 
enforce our conviction of the common sense of the Catholic 
stand in the matter of education of children, and prove a source 
of encouragement and inspiration to us in our struggle to attain 
our ideals. Let us summarize briefly its tentative findings and 
suggest their application to our work: 

1. The moral knowledge of the Sunday school teacher and the 
public school teacher shows no relationship to that of the chil- 
dren they teach, and this in spite of the fact that the score of the 
latter group is ten points higher than that of adults in general. 

(a) Formal religious training of one hour out of the total 
number of hours in a week seems to bear the relationship, in its 
effectiveness of about 1.168. 

(b) Moral knowledge must be consciously taught by the 
teacher in the classroom if it is to “take.” 

(c) Moral knowledge to be effectively taught must be a part 
of religious training, and must permeate the whole atmosphere. 

2. The moral knowledge of club leaders shows no relationship 
to that of the children belonging to the organization. 

(a) The influence of club leaders, in so far as it is moral at 
all, is preventive. The constructive work in moral training must 
be done elsewhere. 

(b) The work of the club is to offer normal opportunity for 
play and recreational activity. This must never be interpreted 
as being responsible for character building in any but an indirect 
way. 

(c) The recreational activity of the club does not teach, but 
does give the opportunity to exercise moral knowledge. 
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3. The morai knowledge of children is most like that of their 
parents. 

(a) How important, then, is the educational work of our high 
schools and colleges! In these we can teach directly and with 
all the combined force of religious authority and scientific dis- 
covery, what the duties, religious, moral and social, of the 
individual are, especially in the family. 

(b) The influence of the mother is more marked in the moral 
knowledge of the child than is that of the father. 

(c) The influence of the father is, however, greater than that 
of any other individual or group of individuals except the mother. 

(d) Training of the parents and conscious effort on their part, 
together with a religious atmosphere in the home, wculd un- 
doubtedly increase greatly this parental influence. 

4. The moral knowledge of children shows a positive relation- 
ship to that of their child friends, and this relationship is more 
marked as the children grow older. 

(a) The old maxims on one’s friends are confirmed by 
empirical data. 

(b) This influence will show itself in the finer ideas and at- 
titudes as well as in gross forms of evil. 

(c) Wise interest and guidance by parents and teachers can 
effect much good here. 

(d) The presence of children in the Catholic school, whether it 
be the grade school, the high school, or the college, will insure 
their coming in contact with persons having the same advantages 
in moral and religious training, and hence in a strengthening of 
knowledge and virtue. 

Were empirical proof needed, the negative results of the study 
under consideration would give abundant data in support of the 
Catholic position which insists on the absolute necessity of the 
religious education of our children. 


Sister Mary, I. H. M. 


Mary Grove College, 
Detroit, Mich. 


CATHOLIC LITERATURE AND THE COURSE IN COM- 
POSITION FOR SENIORS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


“The teacher of composition has a richer matter and a nobler 
opportunity than all her fellow teachers. Literature is not only 
the most portable of the arts, but it is the most Catholic; and 
its teachers have not only all forms, manners, persons, but all 
knowledge as their province. Yet, as this literature itself lives 
to show, the creative faculty is above the critical. The teacher 
of literature trains the seeing eye, the hearing ear, the under- 
standing heart; but the teacher of composition, doing all this, 
also takes her students into the workshop of the master, into his 
secret, silent hours, and stirs within them the creative spirit.’ 
Of the teacher of composition much is required, for never 
have educators made use of the comprehensiveness of the course 
in English so advantageously as at the present time. In their 
zeal for the dissemination of knowledge, in their desire to make 
way for the varied and worthwhile appeals of life, the builders of 
the curriculum gradually realized that one subject in the course 
of study, English Composition, had time to cover the interests 
of all. Composition was a good medium of expression, with no 
content of its own, no obligation except to express something 
and to propagate new ideas. With this attitude an astonishing 
number of contributions have been offered to courses in com- 
position. To one group English Composition represents a useful - 
means of setting forth stands of morality, to another it becomes 
a medium for the introduction of children to the vocations of 
the future, and to a third it presents an opportunity to promul- 
gate community causes and enterprises. Apparently there is 
nothing which cannot be taught through composition—religion, 
morals, ethics, vocational guidance, school spirit and community 
problems. But to the teacher of English in the Catholic school 
much is given—the noble task of realizing the aim of Catholic 
education to sanctify souls through the teaching of composition. 
With the privilege of teaching through composition, religion, 


* Shipherd, H. Robinson: The Fine Art of Writing, p. 20. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1926. 
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morals, vocational guidance, or whatever the teacher’s ingenuity 
and her interest in students’ welfare prompt, and with the Cath- 
olic ideal uppermost in mind of urging pupils to act in every- 
thing as Christ would act, to speak in everything as Christ 
would speak, and to write everything as Christ would write it, 
teaching composition is an opportunity rather than an occu- 
pation. In taking advantage of these privileges in order to 
realize these ideals, instructors will find that Catholic literature 
furnishes some of the finest specimens for imitation and that the 
ideals and themes contained therein offer unlimited subjects for 
compositions in narration, description, argumentation, exposi- 
tion, and in the essay, in the short story, and in other types of 
literature.” 

Students in the senior year of high school should find the 
richest material for themes in the literature which they read. 
The function of reading is not merely the acquaintance with 
mechanics and style but the acquiring of ideas and ideals and 
the development of creative ability through the presented ma- 
terial. An introduction to great authors such as Dante, Crashaw, 
Newman, Thompson, Benson, and others—not because they were 
Catholics but because their works contain the Christian ideals 
and standards of right living which lead pupils to virtue rather 
than drag them away from it—is a stimulus to discover for them- 
selves their great, enduring works which Catholic principles 
have inspired. Among the stimulating authors such as these are 
all the subjects, topics, themes, ideas, and ideals that their hearts 
could wish for; and each of these works is illuminated by the 
faith of the author who has written it. No enthusiastic senior 
can remain inert in their presence; she is almost impelled to 
become interested and to react to the een which they 


have made upon her. 
To introduce authors, an effective ities which will tempt 


*It is not the purpose of the author to discuss methods of obtaining good 
results in the technique, mechanics, and structure of the different forms of 
discourse through the study of rhetoric; it is rather to discuss the necessity 
and value of reading in connection with composition. Of course it is under- 
stood that the requirements of courses of study must be met; but since no 
course demands that certain books be read or that certain themes be written, 
the teacher of composition is privileged to plan her course according to her 


own ideals. 
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students to read their works with a little encouragement from 
the teacher is to write excerpts from their biographies or from 
their works on the bulletin board or on the blackboard in the 
classroom. These excerpts often tease students into reading the 
entire biography together with other good literature. Quotations 
which place high ideals before adolescents are beneficial, thus: 


With reverent pen wrote Monsignor Benson as if the soul 
which dictated knelt always in the presence of God. Kneeling 
in love, he could write ably of God’s attributes—His winsome- 
ness, His mercy, His power. For those who required particular 
explanations, he wrote dogmas of Catholic Faith; to those who 
could be reached only by light reading, he made fiction a con- 
veyance of a message from God. 

This paragraph prompted a student who had been reading 
novels of Gene Stratton Porter, Zane Grey, and other similar 
authors to ask for some of Benson’s fiction which conveys a 
message from God. Richard Raynal Solitary, Initiation, Lone- 
liness, and Come Rack, Come Rope were listed together with 
brief reviews which emphasize Catholic ideals and principles 
and elevate motives which advance moral development. “Lone- 
liness stresses the sanctity of Catholic marriage. The plot 
reveals the working of the Holy Spirit in the soul of a woman 
who set aside the Divine for human love. The heroine gives up 
Faith, Hope, and Charity until the realization of the love of 
God saves her from the consequences of her sin. Initiation rings 
with the theme, sacrifice is demanded of everyone who would be 
nearer to God.” The results of these reviews were gratifying. 
Voluntary themes, from students who became interested in Mon- 
signor’s works, entitled “The Sanctity of Marriage as Revealed 
in Loneliness,” “My Christian Parents,” and “Choosing My 
Career,” revealed the favorable attitude which they had con- 
cerning better reading. Here was an opportune time to recom- 
mend novels which are inspiring and uplifting. 

The right reading of the right kind of fiction affords endless 
possibilities of religious correlation. The novel is so essentially 
concerned with human nature, human character, human motives, 
human conduct, and human problems that its author cannot 
avoid the moral and religious implication of life if the principles 
of religion guide him in his writings. But in much of the fiction 
of today there is a lamentable forgetfulness of the social char- 
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acteristic of marriage and an erroneous confusion of love with 
passion; and Catholic youth should not soil the purity of their 
hearts nor obscure their notion of right and wrong by reading 
the work of writers who have no actual experience of the way 
good morals act in society and who know nothing of Catholic 
culture and its profound philosophy. Without making the class 
in composition a class in Christian Doctrine or without giving 
a Sunday school lecture on good reading, the tactful teacher can 
to a great extent prevent objectionable reading, and she can 
almost unconsciously guide pupils in ethics and morals by mak- 
ing good authors attractive. 

Pupils who voluntarily write on “Choosing My Career” or on 
“Planning My Future,” after having read novels which stress 
morality and standards of right living, evidence an interest in 
vocational guidance. For them Father Scott’s You and Yours, 
or his Convent Life, Father Cavanaugh’s The Ideals of Woman- 
hood, Father Herbst’s Girlhood’s Highest Ideal, Spalding’s The 
Victory of Love or works on vocational guidance to any career 
are appropriate and helpful. Many seniors who consider their 
future seriously welcome these books and read them with ap- 
preciation. The reactions which follow the reading will reveal 
their attitudes and inclinations and will thus enable the willing 
teacher to be of much practical, spiritual help in guiding them 
regardless of the career they are considering, be it university, 
profession, marriage, or religion. 

Sister Mary Annunciata, O. M. 
St. Agnes Academy, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE ASSIMILATION OF CATHOLIC IDEALS THROUGH 
THE EIGHT BEATITUDES—II 


The Second Beatitude: Blessed are the meek for they shall 
possess the land. 

Objective in teaching the Second Beatitude: To create in the 
student the desire to attain the ideal of self-control. 


MEETING I 


Exploration and preparation: Pre-test—The teacher makes a 
written test of the student’s present knowledge of the ideal of 
self-control, using the following leading questions: What is your 
understanding of self-control (1) in relationship to your own 
personal conduct, (2) in your relations with your family, (3) in 
your relations to your friends and neighbors, (4) in relationship 
to society, (5) in relationship to your future life’s work, (6) in 
relation to your use of leisure? ; 

After the test is completed, if time permits, the class may dis- 
cuss questions centering around these six main divisions. 
When the teacher has collected and examined these papers out- 


side of class, she will see what the students do know and do not 
know about the ideal which is the subject of consideration for 


the month. 


MEETING II 


Presentation of the ideal of self-control, the Second Beatitude. 
The setting: The Sermon on the Mount. Christ’s gift to the 
world: earthly contentment and spiritual peace through self- 


control. 
1. The necessity for self-control: to regulate the offensive and 


defensive powers of the soul. 
2. Relationship of self-control to character: the chief external 


mark of character—a mark of reserve strength. 

3. Dependence of self-control upon: (a) character, (b) religi- 
ous training, (c) restraint and self-discipline. 

4. Difference between natural and supernatural self-denial. 

5. Relationship of Faith and self-sacrifice. 

In this meeting, the teacher presents briefly only such points 
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as the pre-test has shown are not clear to the students. The 
points listed here might include the core of the matter presented, 
but the instructor will be guided largely by the results of the 
pre-test. Toward the close of the meeting she will give mimeo- 
graphed sheets containing the activities, some mental, some not, 
and the reading lists by which the students will gain insight into 
the ideal under consideration. 

At the end of the period of presentation, the teacher may find 
to what extent the students have grasped the content of her 
expositions by a simple re-test: What is your understanding of 
self-control in its relation: (1) to your own life; (2) to modern 
American life? 


MEETING III 


Assimilation: In the list of appended readings, you will find 
references that will help you to gain a clearer understanding of 
self-control as an ideal. 

We shall try to discover the relationship of this principle to 
ourselves and our everyday life. In what way or ways do my 
reading and thinking help me in solving the following questions: 


A. What should be my attitude toward controlling myself: 

1. When other people advance views not in accordance with 
mine? 

2. When I know what is the right thing to do, yet fail, and, in 
consequence, feel intense discouragement? 

3. In overcoming human respect? What examples can I call 
to mind to keep me from yielding when other girls in my crowd 
smoke or drink or use improper language?; when the dancing is 
improper?; when there is an attempt to escape supervision or 
chaperonage? 

4. In my tendency to be careless in study habits, in personal 
neatness, in caring for my room, desk, or other possessions? 

5. In overcoming impatience with myself? 

Try to see how your reading, your experience, observation and 
thought help you in answering these questions. 

B. What effect would a better understanding of self-control 
have upon me: 

1. In my duties to God; in zeal for His glory; in obedience to 
His laws; in forming the habits which will regulate my spiritual 
life, as habits of (a) daily Mass and Communion; (b) daily 
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prayer—morning and evening; (c) daily meditation—such read- 
ings as the New Testament, the Imitation of Christ or other 
spiritual books; (d) visits to the Blessed Sacrament, recitation of 
the Rosary; (e) practice of the presence of God. 

2. In my duties to myself? 

C. What effect would a better understanding of self-control 
have upon me: 

1. When my family deny me something—a trip, a permission, 
an article of dress, . . . or do not write me or send packages 
or something not necessary to my existence? 

2. When some member of the family provokes me, and I feel 
inclined to use offensive or rude language, or act rudely or 
violently? 

3. When my wishes have not been gratified and I am inclined 
to treat a member of the family with indifference or neglect or 
even with incivility? 

4. When I neglect wholly or postpone the writing of letters? 
When I let a long interval elapse without acknowledging some 
favor received, some little act of thoughtfulness or self-denial on 
the part of my family? 

D. If I gain a real understanding of self-control, in what way 
or ways will this grasp affect me: 

1. When I am moved to blame others severely, or to complain 
when I am not satisfied with their conduct? 

2. When I do not want to excuse them or pardon them when 
they wish to approach me? 

_ 3. When I feel inclined to refuse a request I should grant, or 
show no feeling of sorrow at being unable to grant a favor? 

E. In my relationship with society at large, do I see when an 
understanding of self-control would affect my attitude: 

1. When I am about to perform an act or make a statement 
that might affect others unfavorably? 

2. When there is an opportunity to give good example? 

F. In considering my future life, how will the habit of self- 
control aid me: 

1. When the profession of my religious beliefs or the practice 
of my faith or the maintenance of my religious convictions expose 
me to sacrifice? (a) What possible sacrifices might I be called 
upon to make in support of my convictions? (b) What habits of 

conduct have I that would militate against my success in the pro- 
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fession I am considering? What mental habits? What spiritual 
habits? 

2. When the love of comfort, of procrastination, of diversion 
tempt me to consider myself first, my work second? 

3. When I am faced with a temptation that seems insur- 
mountable? 

G. Has self-control any effect on my leisure time? 

These points are detailed, but they will help you to acquire 
self-control. Keep them in mind as you read and consider them 
well. 

Continue your list of readings and the making of cards, record- 
ing your reactions to the books and articles read, according to 
the plan followed last month. 

Keep the daily memorandum or journal of your efforts to 
attain the ideal of self-control. Try to include all your acts of 
achievement, prayers, readings, and resolutions. 

Check the adjectives you think best describe your spiritual 
condition: fervent, sincere, willing, earnest, interested, lax, luke- 
warm, lazy, unstable, indifferent, scrupulous, uninterested. (This 
is for your own use.) 

Check the adjectives which you think best describe your char- 
acter: strong, womanly, sincere, generous, prudent, determined, 
reliable, brave, frank, energetic, helpful, stubborn, vacillating, 
weak, boorish, cranky, sensitive, colorless, impulsive, undepend- 
able, unreasonable, flippant, easy-going, lazy, soft, rebellious, 
meddlesome, mean. (This, too, is for your own use.) 

Have you a clear idea of your ideal of a Mt. St. Mary girl? 
List the characteristics that enter into your conception of this 
character. Then check yourself to see in what respects you fall 
short of the ideal in this list: In studies? In athletics? In 
religion? In weakness of character? In your failure to be a 
daily communicant? In lack of perseverance? In generosity? 
In fault-finding? In being rebellious? Can you find the weak- 
nesses responsible in each case for failure to reach the ideal? 

If you had your high school course to do over again, what 
change would you make (a) in selecting your course of study? 
(b) in selecting your religious program? For instance, in fre- 
quency of receiving Communion, of daily Mass, of more spiritual 
reading, of more devotions, as the rosary, visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament? 
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What sort of religious program do you expect to follow after 
leaving high school? Would you be willing to adopt last sum- 
mer’s program as a promising one? If not, in what respects 
would you change it? 

Are you willing to keep an account of your spending this year 
in regard to the following items: (a) movies and shows; (b) ice- 
cream, sodas, treats, parties; (c) magazines and fiction (novels, 
short stories); (d) spiritual reading; (e) charity. Keep the 
record by months. Tabulate at end of month. 

Suggested Readings: self-control, inner and outer. 


A STANDARD FOR JUDGMENT?! 


If interested in developing Catholic ideals, keep this as a 
warning against useless or bad reading and as an incentive to 


good reading. 


TWO STANDARDS 


Worldly Wisdom.—“A man must keep up with the times.” 
Divine Wisdom.—“I would have you to be wise in good, and 
simple in evil.”—Romans xvi: 19. 


“Realism is true art, because it portrays life as it is.” 
“Dying flies spoil the sweetness of the ointment.”—Ecclesi- 


asticus x:1. 


“How can we learn about life?” 
“T am the way and the Truth and the Life.”—John ziv:6. 


“It doesn’t affect me.” 
“A wise man feareth and declineth from evil: the fool leapeth 


over and is confident.”—Proverbs ziv:16. 


“What's a fellow to do?” 
“The labor of fools shall not afflict them that know how to go 


to the city.”—Eccles. 1:15. 


“The Bookman recommends it.” 
“Tf the blind lead the blind, both fall into the pit.”—St. Math. 


zv:14. 


*Confrey, Burton: “An Apostolate in Reading.” The Magnificat, 37:91, 
December, 1925. 
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“There is a way which seemeth just to a man, but the end 
thereof leads to death.”—Proverbs ziv:12. 


“You’ve got to know these things if you want to get along in 
the world.” 

“Better is a man that has less wisdom and wanteth understand- 
ing, with the fear of God, than he that aboundeth in understand- 
ing and transgresseth the law of the Most High.”—Eccles. xix:21. 


A Kempis, Thomas, Following of Christ; America: “Easter 
Day” (Editorial), 38:621 (Apr. 7, 1928); “Is the Catholic Re- 
ligion Progressive” (Editorial), 38:77 (Nov. 5, 1927) ; “Secret of 
the Little Flower,” 33:106-8 (May 16, 1925); “The Wise Saint 
of Ars,” 33:201-3 (June 13, 1925); “A Growing Homicide 
Record” (Editorial) , 39:30 (April 21, 1928) ; “The obligation of 
schools to develop character,” Angelita, Sister M., Starshine and 
Candlelight: “An Evening Visit”; “To a Humble Soul’; “Alone 
with God”; Autobiography of the Little Flower (a perfect exam- 
ple of self-control); Ayscough, John, San Celestino (Pope St. 
Celestine V—a splendid grasp of the essentials of sanctity) ; 
Catholic World, 127:621 (Aug. 1928), under “Recent Events”; 
Barrett, J. F., “The Winter of Discontent” (the evils of divorce) ; 
Bazin René, Charles de Foucauld (“I have found how to be 
happy—by abstaining from pleasure”); Bible, The Passion: 
Matthew 26 and 27; 18:15-22; 24:42-51; Blake, Marie, “Vanish- 
ing Joy” (walking at leisure) Catholic World, 127:160 (May, 
1928) ; Blunt, Wilfred, “Great Penitents’”’; Cavanaugh, Rev. J. C., 
C. S. C., “Conquest of Life, Modesty of Culture”; Carman Bliss 
“Making of a Personality”; Chambers, Mary D., “Teens and 
Twenties” (high school girls and matters of conduct); Charles, 
Pierre S. J. Prayer for All Times (note especially p. 70 ff., 105 ff., 
155 ff., 177 ff.; Catholic World, 125:793 ff. (Sept. 1927) ; Clarke, 
Isabel, “Fine Clay” (the sanctity of marriage is stressed) ; Con- 
frey, Burton: “Communion Rail Ends the Quest for the Grail,” 
Grail 8:409-12; “A Cure for Ennui,” Magnificat 38:29-33 (Nov., 
1926); “Faith and Youth,” Ecclesiastical Review (Jan., 1928) ; 
“A Live Religion,” Commonweal, 2:398; (Sept. 2, 1925) “Sons of 
God,” Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, 30:143-149; 30:237-41 
(March and April, 1927); “Why Does Youth Yearn?” Sentinel 
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of the Blessed Sacrament, 30:703 ff. (Nov., 1927); “Youthful 
Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament,” The Grail, 7:497; Eleanore, 
Sister C. S. C., “Troubadours of Paradise”; Erskine, John, “In- 
tegrity: The Art of Being Wholly One’s Self,” Century, 115:587- 
92 (Mar., 1928); Guiney, L. I, “Temperance,” “Planting the 
Poplar,” “Ode for a Master Mariner Ashore,” “Deo Optimo 
Maximo,” “Beati Mortui,” “Summum Bonum,” “Tarpeia”; Hull, 
Ernest, “Collapses in Adult Life: Character and Grace,” 103 ff.; 
“Inculeation of Religious Habits,” 54 ff.; “Man’s Great Con- 
cern” (Pamphlet), P. J. Kenedy; Kane, Father, “For Greater 
Things,” Life of St. Stanislaus Kostka (concrete illustration of 
will power) ; Ladies’ Home Journal, “Character Budgets,” 44:38 
(Oct., 1927); Macgregor, R. R., “Private Colleges and Char- 
acter,” America, 35:569 (Sept. 25, 1926); Matthew, Brother, 
C. 8. C., “Character and Its Measurement, Catholic School In- 
terests, 6:546 (Feb., 1928); Maturin, B. W., “Laws of the 
Spiritual Life,” 67 ff.; Meyer, Fr. Fulgence, “Youth’s Pathfinder” 
(duties toward God, the Church, the State), 22 ff.; Nepvew, 
“Like unto Him,” (obedience, 119 ff.; mortification, 220 ff.) ; 
Newman, Cardinal, Second Spring, Sermon on “Secret Faults” in 
Parochial and Plain Sermons, Vol. 1 (those who neglect duty of 
self-examination are using words without meaning); Russell, 
Rev. W. H., “Your Religion,” 39 ff., 210 ff.; Schuyler, “Courage 
of Christ’”’; Sherman, Chas. L., “The Moral Self,” America 38:302 
ff. (Dec. 31, 1927) ; Spalding, Rev. J. L., “Ideals of Youth”; Tal- 
bot, Francis X., 8. J., “A Saint in a Lumber Yard,” America, 
35:34 (Apr. 24, 1926). 


MEETING IV 


Organization—The student will give evidence of an under- 
standing of self-control. (She might discuss in writing, without 
notes or references, such questions as are given below.) 

To what extent has your understanding of self-control been 
modified by your thinking and reading this month? Will you 
state as clearly as you can your present understanding of the 
ideal? What special benefits have you derived from the con- 
sideration? 

What problems of thought, of conduct, if any, that have 
troubled you in the past have been cleared up? Can you see 
why Christ’s pronouncements in regard to self-control are of such 
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importance to those who wish to lead Christian lives? Discuss 
briefly. 


MEETING V 


Recitation and discussion: Student reports, either oral or writ- 
ten, on particular topics of their choice. 

This selection of Magnificat Leaflets emphasizes the ideal of 
self-control: Be courteous, 119; All’s Well, 85; Avoid Danger, 
118; Be Gentle, 152; Cultivate Your Will, 153; Our Leisure, 127; 
My Calvary, 45; My Model, 128; My Prayer, 96; My Prayer, 
130; The Will to be Holy (Fr. Doyle) ; Think, 114. 


METHODS IN ARITHMETIC—II 


After these several steps have been taken successfully any 
phase of the work given so far may be used as a seat task. 
Moreover, a portion of the time allotted to independent work 
in number should be devoted to one or more of these steps every 
day at least until Part II of the work is begun. For the slower 
pupils, it may be necessary to continue writing the direction for 
sometime. These directions will be similar to those given orally 
during the preceding class exercises. 

A part of each class period might well be devoted to exercises 
designed to test the pupils on the several steps in the process. 
But it must not be forgotten that the constructive work is of 
particular value in clarifying the mental pictures, and for that 
reason should have some attention every day as a seat task. 
The following exercises will serve as time-tests. These time- 
tests will indicate to the teacher which pupils, if any, are in 
need of more work in construction. The clearer the mental pic- 
ture, the more readily will the imagination lay hold of it. 

Distribute small slips of paper on which the following headings 
are mimeographed: 


Exercise Number No.ofBundles No. of Pegs Left Over 


Direct the class to fill in, from dictation, the columns under 
“Exercise” and under “Number.” Allow a certain time, one 
minute or 50 seconds, according to the ability of the pupils, to fill 
in the columns under the last two headings. 

Another excellent exercise suitable for a time-test would 
be to dictate the numbers in the columns under the last two 
headings and direct the child to fill in the column under the 
heading “Number.” 

Where it is impossible to secure mimeographed slips, permit 
each child to copy the heading from the board before the time- 
test period. 

The work so far has been in the nature of a preparation for 
the real work of borrowing. 

Class Work. Part II (continued). To develop the idea of 


how to proceed when one or more figures of the subtrahend is 
greater than the corresponding figure of the minuend. 
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Lesson I. Phase I. When the subtrahend consists of one digit 
and the minuend of two digits, subtrahend unit digit, less 
than the corresponding digit in the minuend. 

(1) The teacher will conduct an exercise similar to the 
one described in Steps 1-8, inclusive, in Part I, Lesson I, 
Phase I, Page 4, using 17 pegs in this exercise instead of 14. 

(2) With this construction on the desks, the teacher may 
direct the class to take 3 pegs away and to place them near 
the middle of the desk. 


At this point the child is confronted by a difficulty. He is 
forced to ask himself this question: “From which group of pegs 
will I take the 3 pegs?” In reality it makes little difference. 
It is here that teachers most frequently fail. They insist on 
forcing the child to adopt the adult point of view and proceed 
in the shorter way to the result. This is not nature’s way. The 
teacher cannot do better than to follow nature. She will do well 
if she permits each child to face the difficulty squarely and to 
decide how to conduct himself in the face of it, even though in 
doing so he chooses the less effective way at first. He will learn 
from his own mistake. Certain children in the group will prob- 
ably take the 3 pegs from the 7 single pegs. Others will take 
them from the bundle of ten pegs. The teacher may proceed as 
follows from this point: 


(3) Direct one child from each of the two divisions to 
explain his method of procedure. 

(4) Ask a child who took the 3 pegs from the bundle of 
10 pegs, how many bundles of 10 pegs he has left? 

(5) Since he has none, she will direct him to make a bun- 
dle of ten from what he has left on his desk. All in his 
group will be required to do the same. 

(6) Those who took the 3 pegs from the 7 single pegs will 
receive no direction here. 

(7) The teacher may now ask the following questions: 

(a) How many pegs did you have at first? 

(b) How many bundles of ten did you have at first? 

(c) How many single pegs did you have left over? 

(d) How many pegs did you take away? 

(e) How many bundles of ten have you now? 

(f) How many single pegs left over? 

(8) The teacher will write on the board the answers to 
these several questions as they are given. Thus: 

17 pegs = 1 bundle of 10 and 7 pegs over. 

— 3 pegs =1 bundle of 10 pegs and 4 pegs over. 
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(9) The teacher will now require some one to fill in the 
missing number. 

(10) These steps may be repeated as many times during 
this period as time permits. One child writing the expres- 
sion on the board for each construction. This expression 
will be similar to the one given under (8), above. 


Five ends were accomplished by means of this exercise: (1) 
the class knows from experience rather than from memory that 
there are two ways to proceed; (2) that one way is shorter than 
the other; (3) that both ways are correct; (4) that another step 
is necessary provided he takes the number from the bundle of 
ten rather than from those that are not in a bundle of ten; (5) 
that he eventually has to take 3 pegs from the 7, hence he might 
as well do it at once and thus save himself one process. During 
the tenth step the teacher again assumes the rdle of supervisor, 
however, leaving each one free to select his own method of pro- 
cedure in each case. After a time, the child will see that he will 
save time if he proceeds the shorter way. He can be depended 
upon to select this method when he sees that he is not finished 
as soon as the others. If he still persists to select the longer 
method he may be directed to take the number from the group 
of single pegs instead of from the bundle of ten as at first. Sev- 
eral class periods may be devoted to this same work. As soon 
as the teacher finds that a child has grasped the ideas involved 
and does not need her supervision, this work may then be as- 
signed as a seat task and the several directions may, at first, 
be written on the board. In this work, the teacher will direct 
the class to take from the bundle of single pegs rather than 
from the bundle of ten pegs. After a time, the written directions 
may be discontinued for certain children; other children whom 
the teachers knows need more work under her direction will re- 
ceive more work. As soon as all can do this work correctly 
without help from the teacher, independent work may be re- 
quired daily and the second lesson given. 


III Class Work. Part II. 


Lesson II. Phase II. To develop the idea of how to proceed 
when the digit in the subtrahend is greater than the corre- 
sponding digit in the minuend, other factors remaining the 
same as in Phase I. 

(1) The teacher will proceed at first in a manner similar 
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to the first step in the preceding lesson (see Step 1, Lesson 
I, Phase I, Part II), using 16 pegs instead of 17 as in the 
first lesson. 

(2) With this construction on the desk, the teacher may 
direct the class to take 9 pegs away. 

(3) From his previous drill work, he will attempt to take 
the nine pegs from the six single pegs in the bundle. 


At this point the child is again confronted by a difficulty. This 
is well. The teacher should not seek to keep him from meeting 
difficulties. She should aim rather to develop in him a confi- 
dence in surmounting them. This confidence he will never gain 
by having difficulties always smoothed away before his path. 
Let him meet them and find several ways of overcoming them 
and thus learn from experience which is the better way. Here 
he finds that he cannot take 9 pegs from the six pegs. He can 
do one of two things: 

First, either take the nine pegs from the bundle of ten pegs, 
thus leaving only one peg in the bundle and all of the six pegs 
in its original formation, a method that he found before was not 
the better way; or, second, he can move the bundle of ten pegs 
over to the nine single pegs and take from the 16 pegs. In either 
case he finds that he will have 7 pegs left as a result. In order 
to make it clear to the child which of these two ways is the bet- 
ter, we will proceed as follows: 


(4) Take the same steps as before, using 45 pegs instead 
of 16 pegs as before, and take from them 8 pegs. 

(5) Permit the pupils in the class to tell orally a way to 
proceed until a number have been thought of. The possible 
ways are (a) to take 8 pegs from the last bundle of ten and 
whatever are left from the bundle to put them with the 5 
single pegs left over after the construction; (b) to take all 
of the five pegs in the bundle of single pegs left over and 
then take as many more from the last bundle of ten pegs 
as are needed to make up the eight pegs; (c) to take the 
8 pegs from any one of the bundles of ten, rather than al- 
ways from the last one, then to put what are left from the 
bundle of ten with the 5 single pegs; (d) or to push one 
bundle of 10 over with the 5 and then take 8 from 15. 

(6) Write these suggested methods on the board. 

(7) How many whole bundles of ten have we left? 

(8) How many single pegs left? 

(9) Direct some one to write on the board: 

45 pegs = 4 bundles of ten and 5 single pegs left over. 
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9 pegs = 3 bundles of ten and 6 single pegs left over. 
(10) Direct some one to tell how many pegs are left. 
(11) Direct some one to write 36 under the line. 


We know that any one of these ways is correct. The child 
should be given a chance to know that same thing from experi- 
ence rather than from a rule given by another, unsubstantiated 
by experience. 


(12) The steps given so far should be repeated, each time 
using a different number. Care should be taken here that 
the number taken away should be greater than the number 
of single pegs left over. Each construction should be fol- 
lowed by its written expression as before. Freedom should 
be allowed the child to proceed as he wishes in any one of 
the three ways. The teacher will merely oversee the work, 
if necessary directing attention to any step omitted. The 
directions may be writen for children who experience trouble 
in remembering the several steps. This, however, seldom 
gives trouble. 


After a time the teacher may suggest that all use a uniform 
method and have all put one bundle of ten with the bundle of 
single pegs and to take the required number from the new en- 
larged bundle. However it would be well to postpone this sug- 
gestion as long as possible. Every day after this step has been 
taken independent seat work should be assigned and checked 
daily for mistakes or incorrect methods. For a time one short 
period daily, working under the direction of the teacher, will 
suffice, together with at least one drill period, working inde- 
pendently of the teacher. 


IIT Class Work. Part II (continued): 


Phase III. When both minuend and subtrahend consists of 
two digits each, the unit digit greater than the correspond- 
ing digit in the minuend. 

(1) The teacher may direct the class to take 34 pegs and 
construct (see Steps 1-8, inclusive, Phase I, Lesson I, Part I). 

(2) 18 pegs will make how many bundles of ten and how 
many left over? 

(3) Take one bundle of ten and 8 single pegs away from 
the 34 pegs. 

The teacher will do well at this point if she leaves the child 


free to take the one bundle first and then to take the eight as 
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before, or vice versa. It makes no difference. What we want 
here is a solid foundation of sense images. 


(4) How many single pegs left? 

(5) How many bundles of ten pegs left? 

(6) How many bundles of 10 pegs did you have at first? 

(7) How is it that, having 3 bundles of ten pegs, I took 
but one bundle of ten away, I have only one left? 


At first this will cause the child to feel that he is wrong when 
he has but one bundle left? The following questions will help 
to bring conviction: 


(a) How many single pegs did you have to take away? 

(b) How many single pegs did we have in 34? 

(c) Inorder to take 8 pegs from 4 pegs what did we have to do? 

(d) How many bundles of ten pegs did we have to take away, 
if we took 18 pegs away? 

(e) Then how many bundles of ten pegs did we have to take 
away from the three bundles of ten pegs? 


Several similar exercises may well be given at this class period, 
the teacher directing the work. For several subsequent class 
periods, the problems may be written on the board, the children 
constructing, subtracting and writing their answers, the teacher 
supervising the work. As soon as the class has grasped the ideas 
involved, the drills may be carried on as seat tasks. 


IV Class Work. Part II (continued): 


Phase IV. When the minuend consists of 3 digits, other factors 

the same as in Phase III. 
The teacher may proceed as follows: 

(1) Direct the class to take 132 pegs from their boxes. 
The teacher will write 132 on the board. 

(2) Put in bundles of 10 pegs as before. 

(3) Put the single pegs left over on the right-hand side of 
the desk as before. 

(4) Direct the class now to put a rubber band around 
each bundle of ten. 

(5) Direct the class to place 10 of the bundles of ten over 
to the extreme left-hand side of the desk. 

(6) Have them count the number of 10’s by ten. 

(7) Have them tell how many bundles of ten are left over. 

(8) How many single pegs left over? 

(9) Direct the class to take away 28 pegs. The teacher 
will write 28 under 132, with the sign minus before it, thus: 
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132 
— 38 

(10) In taking away 28 pegs, how many bundles of ten 
will I take away; and how many single pegs? 

(11) Have each child take away the 8 single ones first, | 
as they have learned to do. How many single pegs left? 

(12) Have them now take away the 2 bundles of ten. 

(13) How many bundles of ten left? 

(14) How many are 10 tens? 

(15) As each answer is given, it will be written on the 
board under the problem. 

(16) These steps may be repeated using other numbers. 

(17) As soon as the teacher finds that any child does not 
need her assistance, he may be permitted to work alone. 


It might be well to note in passing that splints at least 3 inches 
long will serve the purpose better in Phase IV as it is easier for 
a child to put a rubber band around them. 

As soon as this work can be done readily with splints, the con- 
struction may be discontinued and the imagination appealed to 
instead. The child upon seeing 135 should be able to think of 5 
single splints, 3 bundles of 10 splints and a large bundle of 10 
bundles of 10 splints. Much drill work should be given on this 
step. 

With this foundation of clear-cut sense images and with the 
practice of handling numbers in the imagination, subtraction be- 
comes something founded on experience rather than on an arbi- 
trary rule made by another. Where the work is thus presented, 
step by step, one difficulty at a time, the burden naturally slips 
from the shoulders of the teacher to those of the child. If the 
teacher is careful that the daily drill exercises include all the 
different types of materials as well as all the number combina- 
tions involved, instead of “stray bits” selected at random, as is 
so often the case, the child will be in a position to measure and 
to record his progress in accuracy and in speed from day to day. 
With this change of attitude and of method, we may look for more 
satisfactory results than have been attained in the past. 

Sister M. Atma. 


NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 
LESSONS FROM CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


Our Blessed Saviour adapted his sublime message to the capacity 
of His hearers by means of the parable. He made the ordinary 
things of everyday life speak to them of the hidden things of God. 
The Creator of the mind of man respected the laws of mental de- 
velopment. The Church in carrying on the mission of Her Divine 
Founder utilizes His method. She has always taught objectively. 
Even in her catacomb days, she externalized her teaching by 
means of picture, and symbol, and ceremony. When the day of 
peace dawned, when her crucifixion was over and the blood of her 
martyrs had won for her the blessings of peace and security, she 
immediately began to build noble temples unto God. 

She employed the art of the architect to express outwardly the 
faith that was in her, and to make the supernatural real in the 
midst of the unrealities of life. We cannot remind ourselves too 
often that the great cathedrals and churches of the Middle Ages 
were in very truth, classrooms of faith. Form, construction, 
color, and decoration united in preaching the gospel to the people. 
When a man knelt within the sacred precincts of the House of 
God, he saw on every side, symbols that enlightened his mind, 
the while they delighted his eye. Soaring arch, glittering mosaic, 
precious marble, beautiful fresco, and stained glass hymned the 
glory of God, but also elevated the heart of man. 

In this country, the Church is only now emerging from a 
pioneer condition, and as a consequence has not been able to 
utilize adequately the power of her art. Necessity has dictated 
for her a simple external existence. She has been poor and in 
labor, and has not had the leisure requisite for the development 
of the beautiful. However, we are on the threshold of better 
things. Every diocese now is building churches that will 
eventually perform not only the physical, but the mental and 
spiritual functions of an ecclesiastical edifice as well. 

Yet even a modest church or temporary chapel may be 
beautiful and correct from an artistic and liturgical point of 
view. Moreover, the religious education of our children demands 
that it should be so. Tawdriness and ugliness deprive the grow- 
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ing mind of one of the mcst potent elements in its religious 
inheritance, and effectually close one important avenue of 
approach of God into the soul. In the building of a new church, 
or in the care of an old one, the aesthetic needs of the children 
should be kept in mind. 

Dr. Shields devotes his Fourth Book in Religion to the church 
as a building. His aim is twofold; first to make the child at 
home in the Temple of God, secondly, to open his mind to the 
parable that is revealed in church architecture. Our Blessed 
Saviour loved the Temple. His followers should know and love 
the edifice in which the Sacrifice, not of animals, but of the Body 
and Blood of the Son of God, is daily offered. 

They should know at least the elements of church archi- 
tecture, the meaning of architectural terms, and something of 
symbolism. As a basis for the understanding of the church 
building, a general knowledge of the Temple at Jerusalem will 
prove helpful. Sand table and construction projects will serve 
to make the glorious edifice that was the scene of so many 
events in the Life of Our Saviour, real to even the children of 
the primary grades, and they will grasp readily enough the 
relation of the temples of the New Law to that of the Old. 
Church architecture, decoration, and symbolism should be made 
the subject-matter in drawing and art. Thus will be created an 
appreciation for the better things in this field, which will in turn 
contribute to a gradual elevating of taste in things ecclesiastical. 

Some teachers make effective use of excursion projects for the 
purpose of giving their pupils a better understanding of the 
beauties of the House of God. In every city, there are a variety 
of churches and chapels, representing different types and styles 
of architecture and decoration. These may be visited on suc- 
cessive days for the purpose of study and comparison. 

In this connection, we recommend to our readers a little 
pamphlet published by the Rev. T. F. Coakley, Pastor of the 
Sacred Heart Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. It is entitled, “Something 
New in Symbolism,” and describes the symbolism of the middle 
aisle of the glorious church that is growing up under Dr. Coak- 
ley’s direction. This middle aisle is called the “Path of Virtue.” 
The pamphlet describes it as follows: 


There is absolutely nothing like it in all the world. The 
middle aisle of the Church is paved with variegated colored 
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flagstones and scattered throughout their whole extent are 
blocks of gray alberine stone about nine inches square. There 
are 62 of these alberine blocks from the vestibule door to the 
altar, and they are carved with the symbols of the virtues and 
inlaid with color. The object is to teach all those who enter the 
Church the necessity for practicing the virtues symbolized on 
the stone pavement. 

Sixty-two virtues were selected, based on the “Summa 
Theologica” of St. Thomas Aquinas. Theologians the world 
over were consulted as to the proper arrangement of these 
virtues. Research workers in the reference departments of great 
libraries aided in collecting the proper symbols. The results of 
this study were committed to the sculptor, Mr. Frank Aretz, 
“and after some six months of labor the middle aisle stretching 
for 182 feet from the vestibule to the altar has been studded 
with the symbolic representations of all the virtues selected.” 
Entering the church, one is met by the intellectual virtues. As 
one proceeds up the aisle there come the moral virtues, and 
finally as the altar is reached, the theological virtues. The fol- 
lowing outline of the virtues as they have been classified, 


together with their symbols, will give some notion of the edu- 
cative possibilities of this unusual creation. 


INTELLECTUAL VIRTUES 


The Lamp represents Wisdom 
The Steps represent Knowledge 
The Star represents Understanding 


MORAL VIRTUES 


’ The Serpent represents Prudence 

The Torch represents Counsel 

The Open Book represents Intelligence 
The Reed represents Docility 

_ The Triangle represents Providence 


{ The Scales represent Justice 

The Altar fires represent Religion 

The Child at knee represents Filial Piety 
The Camel kneeling represents Obedience 
The Leper represents Gratitude 

The Four Square represent Veracity 

The Clasped Hands represent Friendship 
| The Open Door represents Liberality 


FortitupE 


TEMPERANCE 
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| The Oak represents Fortitude 
The Lion represents Magnanimity 
The Full Basket represents Generosity 
The Ox represents Patience 

| The Crown represents Perseverance 


' The Measuring Instrument represents Temperance 
The Soldier represents Self-restraint 
The Column represents Honesty 

The Honey Comb represents Abstinence 
The Camel represents Sobriety 

The Lily represents Chastity 

The Tower represents Virginity 

The Steeple represents Continency 

The Lamb represents Meekness 

The Pearl represents Humility 

The Owl represents Studiousness 

The Bee represents Frugality 


FaitH 


CHARITY 


B. Love of Neighbor 


The Dove represents Simplicity 


THEOLOGICAL VIRTUES 


The Chalice represents Faith 
The Angels with censer represent Prayer 
The Myrth represents Fasting 

The Beggar represents Almsgiving 


The Anchor represents Hope 


' The Balsam represents Charity 

The Dome represents Love of God 

Repelling the Globe represents Poor in Spirit 
Weeping represents Mourning 

Staying Execution represents Mercy 

The Palm represents Clean of Heart 

The Olive and Dove represent Peace 

The Banner Triumphant represents Persecution 


\ 


' The Samaritan represents Love of Neighbor 

The Date Palm represents Admonish Sinner 

The Man Teaching represents Instruct Ignorant 

The Dove whispering in Ear represents Comfort Sor- 
rowful 

Struck in Face represents Bear Wrongs Patiently 

The Kiss of Peace represents Forgive Injuries 
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Feeding the Multitude represents Feed the Hungry 
Giving them a drink represents Drink to Thirsty 
Weans ov The Clothing represents Clothing Poor 

The Ransoming Prisoners represents Captives 
The Sick in Bed represents Visiting the Sick 
The Bier represents Burying the Dead 


C. Love of Country 


The Sceptre represents Authority 
The Fasces represents Patriotism 
The Sword upright represents Loyalty 


Here are suggestions in abundance for subject-matter in 
drawing, clay-modelling, and construction work. 


Attention is called to a work by Lillian Clark entitled, “I 
Belong to God,” published by Longmans Green and Company. 
It is an unusual book in so far as it is an attempt to present the 
fundamental truths of religion to the child in a meditative form. 
It is attractively illustrated and is written in a lovely style. 
Perhaps, it places too exclusive an attention upon the direct 
relations between the soul of the child and God. One would like 
to see some more reference to the Second Commandment of the 
Law. Our children cannot learn too early the great truth that 
God must be found in their fellowman as well as in the hidden 
recesses of their souls if there is to be proper balance in their 
spiritual development. However, the fact that such a book has 
been written at all is enough to hush criticism of minor defects. 
For spiritual books for children, there is a great and pressing 


need. 


A striking feature of the Diocesan Teachers’ Institute held at 
Boston during the week of August 20 was the exhibit of religious 
posters created by the children of the elementary and high 
schools during the course of last year. The exhibit was profuse 
and demonstrated the possibilities of this form of expression in 
the teaching of almost every phase of Christian doctrine. 

GrorGE JOHNSON. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
EpvucaTIONAL RESEARCH BULLETINS. 


The attention of Catholic educators is called to the Edu- 
cational Research Bulletins published by the Catholic Education 
Press under the direction of the Department of Education of the 
Catholic University of America. At the present time, there are 
twenty-five of these bulletins, each one of them representing 
scientific investigation in some phase of educational psychology 
or some phase of moral and mental development. All of them to 
date have been prepared under the able supervision of Dr. T. G. 
Foran, Associate Professor of Education at the Catholic Univer- 
sity. They should be of interest to every student of Catholic 
education. 


ATHENAEUM OF OHIO 


The Athenaeum of Ohio, incorporated March 24, 1928, by the 
State of Ohio, has for its purpose “the final control, direction 
and supervision of all colleges, seminaries, academies, and insti- 
tutions of the higher learning in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati” 
to be established under its auspices. 

Consequently, the corporation assumes the responsibility for 
the highest possible type of secondary education in the insti- 
tutions established by the Archdiocese. It will further prescribe 
the foundation of such new institutions as the development of 
the Archdiocese may warrant and will prescribe the courses of 
study and the standards to be attained by those institutions and 
by the students who desire to matriculate in them. It will 
logically therefore, oversee also the type of education to be given 
in the high schools of the Archdiocese from which such students 
will be received. 

The corporation therefore, has the following functions: (a) 
The foundation, maintenance and supervision of such institutions 
of college level as may be found advisable and the prescription 
of standards and regulations for such other institutions as may 
desire to affiliate themselves with it; (b) the adoption of courses 
and standards for its institutions and for the secondary schools 
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of the Archdiocese; (c) the accreditization and supervision of 
the instruction in the high schools of the Archdiocese, and of the 
affiliated schools of secondary level. 

The schools of college level so far members of this corporation 
are: Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio; St. Gregory Sem- 
inary, Mt. Washington, Cincinnati; and the Teachers’ College of 
the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 

It has always been a tradition with the teaching communities 
of the Catholic Church to maintain Normal Schools for the train- 
ing in school procedure of their members. In the past such 
schools were connected with the novitiates of each community. 
However, in America it became increasingly difficult for the 
communities to maintain the extensive organization required for 
favorable comparison with the public school facilities of the 
country, whose standards are generally satisfactory from a tech- 
nical and training point of view, but wider in the consequences 
of their financial resources, than it would be profitable for the 
communities to imitate. 

An economy of personnel in these community training insti- 
tutions was also found not impossible and in harmony with this 
desirable achievement it has become a custom to make use of the 
facilities of a centrally located institution of Catholic higher 
learning to supplement the training given within the walls of 
individual novitiates. The various communities of the Arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati have been for years making use of such 
facilities as opportunity presented itself. 

In the winter of 1928 new requirements for certification of 
teachers will be put into effect for the State Department of Edu- 
cation of Ohio in September of the same year. The nature of 
these requirements made it advisable to coordinate still more the 
scope of educational work within the diocese, and put all edu- 
cational work of the higher levels on a coordinated basis under 
immediate archdiocesan auspices. In consequence of this 
decision the Athenaeum of Ohio was incorporated by the Most 
Reverend Archbishop of Cincinnati, John T. MeNicholas, O.P., 
S.T.M., and a charter with plenary powers was issued in the 
spring of 1928, to administer and supervise the Catholic insti- 
tutions of the archdiocese in harmony with the prevailing 
standards and the distinctly Catholic philosophy of education, 
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and with a view to greater economy of personnel, and resources 
to found new institutions when necessary. 

In view of the needs of the diocesan elementary and high 
schools under the policy of expansion inaugurated by the same 
prelate the possible organization of a Teachers’ College under 
diocesan auspices was thoroughly discussed with the superiors of 
the various teaching communities in the archdiocese and it was 
agreed that it was in the interest of all to unite the teaching 
staffs and the student bodies of the various communities, whose 
normal schools though recognized by the state as satisfactory, 
would then terminate their separate existence. The Teachers’ 
College of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati is therefore a joint 
enterprise of the archdiocese and the teaching communities 
within it, and under the supervision of the Athenaeum of Ohio, 
has provided a complete normal school and teachers college 
especially for the training of the sisters and teachers in Catholic _ 
schools. Its object is to create and maintain a permanent and 
well-trained teaching corps for the Catholic grade schools, high 
schools and colleges of the vicinity of Cincinnati. 

The desirability of a more specialized training for the organists 
and choir directors of our churches was recognized by the Arch- 
bishop about the same time, and the existence of an Archdiocesan 
Department of Music dates from late in the year 1926. It was 
seen, however, that this department would make but little 
progress without a complete and recognized training school. 
Since much of the appreciation for the beauties of Catholic 
liturgy must be inculcated in school years, and since many of our 
organists also teach church music as an integral part of the 
school curriculum, the advantages of extending the facilities of 
the Teachers’ College to the Department of Music were recog- 
nized, and a complete section of courses of study in music have 
been made an adequate part of the Teachers’ College. 

As indicated above, one of the fundamental purposes of the 
Teachers’ College is to provide the required technical training 
of students who have chosen the teaching profession, particularly 
of the nuns who staff our Catholic schools. The other is the 
graduation of organists and music teachers of recognized stand- 
ing, thoroughly imbued with Catholic ideals, and the sense of 
liturgical appropriateness and feeling. The Catholic ideal is 
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therefore the general objective of all activities of the school, and 
all programs are built up around the specific needs of those who 
will labor in education and music in a Catholic atmosphere. 

The programs offered as means of achieving these purposes 
of Teachers’ College in the training of teachers are the following: 

1. A four-year course for elementary teachers. 

2. A four-year course for elementary supervisors and 
principals. 

3. A four-year course for high school teachers and adminis- 
trators. 

4. A four-year course in the principles of education as applied 
to the special fields of music, art, physical education, education 
of the deaf, etc. 

These four programs all lead to the professional degree of 
Bachelor of Science in education. It will be seen that fun- 
damentally Teachers’ College provides for the preparation of 
teachers on the basis of four years of study. Completion of any 
one of the programs of four years leads on the part of the school 
to the bestowal of an accepted degree equal in all respects to the 
A.B., and on the part of the State to the Provisional Teaching 
Certificate, which becomes the basis of a Life Certificate after 
the holder has taught on it for twenty-four months. 

In addition, two programs of a less professional nature are 
offered. They are: 

I. A four-year course for teachers whose preparation is rather 
of a cultural kind than professional; it leads to the A. B. degree. 

II. A four-year course in music for church organists and choir 
directors, and leading to the degree of Bachelor of Music. 

Still another possibility is open for the achievement of the 
proper classroom training. Students will be enrolled, where the 
needs of the particular community or other economic circum- 
stances demand it, in a two-year course, which however, con- 
tains only the minimum essentials demanded by the State De- 
partment of Education for elementary certification. Completion 
of this two-year course leads to the bestowal of the Provisional 
Teaching Certificate only, which can be exchanged for a Life 
Certificate only at the expiration of twenty-four months of 
experience. 
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ENGLAND’s Junior ScHoot PRoBLEM 


The Sower for July, 1928, makes the following comment con- 
cerning the Catholic reaction to the Hadow Report on the Edu- 
cation of the Adolescent: 


So much has been written and read and said about the famous 
break at eleven that one is tempted to leave the theme alone. 
But the proposal is too revolutionary and the effect too far- 
reaching tor a journal like this to leave alone. For the sake of 
our readers in the States we should like to summarise the situa- 
tion and sketch briefly the prospects—Hitherto in England edu- 
cation has been on simple lines—elementary education, begin- 
ning in the Infants’ school and continuing unbroken till the age 
of fourteen; and secondary education beginning with children 
from elementary or preparatory schools at the age of eleven and 
continuing to the age of sixteen or—in the case of a small per- 
centage—eighteen. The famous Hadow Report on the Edu- 
cation of the Adolescent condemned the system in vogue in the - 
elementary or primary schools. It advocated the raising of the 
school-leaving age and in particular recommended a break in 
school life at the age of eleven—a break so severe as to carry not 
merely a change of curriculum but even a change of school. 

This revolutionary change is at the moment carrying general 
opinion, and quite recently has received the seal of the Board of 
Education’s approval. By Catholics it is viewed with misgiving 
not merely because it opens up probabilities of still further 
increase of expenditure, but largely because it destroys definitely 
the parochial character of our schools—a virtue and quality not 
lightly to be forfeited. 

The problem is immediate because the building of new 
Catholic schools is being held up by the board for assurance as 
to the place they will occupy under the new scheme, and also 
because, in certain areas, the re-grouping of Catholic schools is 
being pressed by local education authorities. And Catholics all 
over the country are asking what are we to do? 

Here and there the question has been answered and Catholic 
managers have undertaken the re-grouping of their schools with 
transference of pupils at the age of eleven from primary schools 
to modern or higher or central schools. We presume that they 
have decided for the best and that no harm will come to the 
Catholic character of their schools. But it is to be hoped that 
they are quite satisfied on this point, and that their action will 
not prejudice the case of those who resist. It is quite common 
for Catholics to be quoted one against another and frequently we 
must sacrifice local solution for the sake of solidarity and the 
general welfare of the whole body. 
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It is not for us to advise the course to be pursued—that is the 
task of authority. But we may point out some considerations 
that may be helpful in coming to a decision. It is no use, for 
instance, sitting tight and doing nothing, under the plea that 
there is no legal compulsion to re-group our schools and ensure 
the break at eleven. In point of fact local authorities already 
under the Education Act of 1921 have power, with the approval 
of the board, to direct in certain circumstances that children in 
non-provided schools be distributed amongst two or more schools 
for the purposes of economy or increased efficiency. So, to a 
certain extent they have power to force the Hadow recommen- 
dations upon us, and the only weapon we have against them is 
that a public inquiry may legally be demanded. But it does not 
follow that it will get a sympathetic hearing. It certainly would 
not if the only objection raised was the possible harm to the 
parochial character of the school. 

Still it is quite clear that the school is the nursery of the 
parish. Schools before churches is our slogan. How retain them 
therefore, and not seem to be educational backsliders is the prob- 
lem. Well, in the first place, Catholic managers might reason- 
ably claim that they should not be the first to be called upon 
to experiment with the Hadow Report recommendations. This 
re-grouping is all in the nature of an experiment and may prove 
valueless educationally, as it certainly will prove expensive 
financially. The voluntary schools should be the last to try 
educational experiments of doubtful benefit. We do not want 
to hamper the cause of education or penalise our Catholic chil- 
dren but we may reasonably ask to be allowed to wait and see 
how it works in the case of provided schools. Of course it is no 
use our bringing forward the obvious difficulties as though they 
were peculiar to us, but we might ask with reason how they are 
going to surmount the problems of splitting up the children of a 
family into various schools; of sending children of eleven quite 
long distances over congested and dangerous thoroughfares to 
selective schools; of letting infants go by themselves to school 
when normally they would be escorted by their older brothers 
and sisters. These are their difficulties as well as ours. 

It is being pointed out that we did not raise these objections in 
the case of the transference of Free Place Scholars to secondary 
schools nor prophesy the ruin of our parochial schools. But here 
the proportion of transferred children is negligible. Under the 
new scheme it is wholesale and complete. It is quite certain 
that the elementary school as we have hitherto known it is 
definitely passing and the lines of its departure are fairly clear. 
From eleven plus all children will find themselves in secondary 
schools, or central schools or modern schools with teaching of a 
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vocational bias. The problem of the abnormally dull child still 
remains unsolved. 

Without in any way raising the question of the re-grouping of 
schools and therefore endangering the parochial character of the 
school a solution is at hand for those schools—of which there are 
many in Lancashire and Yorkshire and London—with several 
hundred children on the books. Instead of a girls’ department 
and a boys’ and infants’ department, the school could be run in 
two sections—up to eleven and eleven plus, thus ensuring the 
break and avoiding the transfer of children to another school. 
Of course, this opens up the thorny question of headship, but 
that again is not a private difficulty of our own. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


English Literature: A Survey and a Commentary. By Brother 
Leo. New York. GinnandCo. $2.00. 


Brother Leo gives us the standard for judging his work. In 
discussing Pope’s place in literature (p. 309) he says: “The sane 
question to ask about any writer or painter or musician is simply 
this: What did he try to do, and how did he succeed in doing 
it?” - 

The author of this text has matter, method, motive. His book, 
he tells us, is not an encyclopedia of English literature, nor a 
handbook of guidance for men and women of mature mind and 
wide reading. It is a guide to students whose taste is largely 
unformed, whose information is scrappy and chaotic, whose 
realization of the delights of good reading is relatively weak and 
limited. His objective is clear: to arouse and retain the stu- 
dents’ interest in our cultural heritage, to sharpen his insight, 
enrich his fancy and deepen and heighten his awareness of being 
alive. It is to induce students to like what we give them by 
securing the most effective approach to the literary significance 
of each author and by presenting the right view of literature. 

Does the author succeed in his purpose? He strikes the 
Catholic note at once. Catholicism is a philosophy of life and 
as such has directly affected writers prior to the sixteenth cen- 
tury and indirectly since. The universality of the Church and 
literature is a point of contact for the student; literature has a 
soul and a body; literature is something vital. And what is 
literature? Human interest, exalted thought, deep emotion, and 
rare beauty of form and expression. Here is a definite standard 
by which to judge the writings of the past and the present. 

By the freshness and pointedness of the quotations that lure 
him to know more of the authors quoted, a student’s interest 
will be aroused. The insistence on our ability to choose our 
spiritual ancestors gains force from the over-emphasis of our 
debt to England, given by writers of former English literature. 
“Our intellectual heritage, the great thoughts of thinking souls, 
_ come to us from no one place in Europe and from no one race 
of men.” 
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Aside from the knowledge essential to the student of English 
literature, what better stimulation to the study of the German 
and Romance languages could be given than the Airplane sur- 
vey? In this chapter, too, we see the soundly pedagogical prin- 
ciples underlying the book. The view of the whole field with 
the clear objective of arousing and retaining the student’s interest 
in his cultural heritage will function in the domain of languages 
and history as well as in that of literature. 

The approach to Chaucer, the poet and the man, allures. The 
truth in the presentation of the Renaissance is invaluable to 
minds whose information is “scrappy and chaotic.” The high 
school pupil who grasps the essentials here will not accept un- 
questioningly the teachings of biased writers or misguided pro- 
fessors, if his field of higher education is not happily within 
Catholic precincts. The receptive adolescent mind will retain the 
seed of truth. 

The discussion of what Shakespeare was and what he was not, 
with the admirable approach to this mystery of genius through 
the religious origin of the drama, will stimulate reading. The 
brevity of the treatment of the individual dramas will arouse a 
desire to read this literature of all times. Just and sympathetic 
is the treatment of Milton. His faults, his virtues, his resem- 
blance to Dante and the importance of his contribution to the 
“goodly treasure” of English literature are clearly delineated. 
Dryden, standing between Jonson and Johnson as a literary 
dictator, Goldsmith, Burke, Shelley are only a few of the illus- 
trations of Brother Leo’s expressed intention to secure the most 
effective approach to the literary significance of each author. 

In the treatment of the Victorian age a rare breadth of judg- 
ment and a sanity of evaluation are shown. Opposing the 
modern tendency to decry anything Victorian, the author shows 
the claims of the period to rank as the golden age of the English 
novel, and the age of prominent essayists, poets and singers. To 
emphasize thus that battle-ground of opinion in the face of the 
modern revolt against formerly accepted canons of belief, 
religious, aesthetic, artistic, gives a mooring place for the young 
voyager on the swirling stream of English literature. Yet with 
all his resoluteness of expression, there is such a winning note in 
Brother Leo’s defence of the age, that twentieth century youth 
will be inclined to accept, rather than to rebel. The treatment of 
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Francis Thompson, Carlyle, Arnold, Newman, and Ruskin is 
that of a master artist and critic. 

Cross currents, devoted to historians, scientists and philoso- 
phers, show the essential difference between writings purely 
literary and those only nominally so. The value to the im- 
mature and even the mature reader is in the help given in 
forming standards. 

One phase only of the relation of the conquered to the con- 
quering nation is treated in the revival of interest in the Gaelic 
language and literature—Ireland’s enrichment of English litera- 
ture. Enlightening is the record of contributions during the 
period of subjection, of “Young Ireland,” and of the Irish Lit- 
erary Revival. 

The discriminating selection and sanely tolerant criticism of 
the twentieth century literature commend the closing chapter 
alike to young and more mature readers. Weaknesses are noted; 
strength is recognized. Brother Leo safeguards the approach to 
modern literature by selecting the best of each writer’s output. 

The suggestions for reading, based on each chapter, will stimu- 
late an acquaintance with the best critics. The lists are distinc- 
tive—therein lies their charm. A teacher can well dispense with 
the usual questions, topics and reviews placed by many authors 
at the end of chapters. 

Brother Leo in this book has rendered a real service to present 
and potential lovers of literature. May we not hope that in the 
fullness of time—but may it not be too far distant—he will give 
us an American literature, emphasizing the Catholic spirit which 
Michael Williams claims has been and is a powerful factor in 
American literature, most essential to creative, permanent and 
beneficial effects? 


Sister AcNes ALMA. 


Materials and Methods in the Middle Grades, by Joseph Lindsey 
Henderson. Boston, 1928; Ginn & Co. Pages xiv+375. 
The author points out in his preface that, while much attention 
has been given to development of the primary grades on the one 
hand and secondary grades on the other, the middle grades es- 
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pecially the fourth, fifth, and sixth, have been somewhat neglected. 
This volume treats of pupils, teachers, materials of instruction, — 
and methods of teaching for grades four to nine inclusive. Part 
I, under the caption “Foundations of Materials and Methods,” de- 
scribes the pupils of the middle grades, outlines educational objec- 
tives for this period of education, considers forms and sources of 
materials corresponding to these objectives, discusses progressive 
methods of teaching, and emphasizes the need for properly quali- 
fied teachers. Part II deals separately with the general fields of 
education indicated by the author—health, language, social, scien- 
tific, economic, practical art, and fine art. Each chapter in this 
section contains a historical sketch of the origin of the materials 
in question, together with their introduction into the schools, a 
descriptive and suggestive outline of appropriate materials for 
present use, discussion of effective methods of teaching, type prob- 
lems for the different grades, and a chapter summary. . 

This work represents extensive reading, careful study, and 
accurate observation. In general it may be said to make little 
contribution to either materials or methods. It is rather a sum- 
mary of historical development and a mirror of present best prac- 
tice. As such, it should prove useful to those who are concerned 
with the work of the middle grades. From it they may acquire 
historical background and obtain a pretty accurate notion of 
present theory and practice. The type problems should also be 
helpful. 

In reading this book, especially two points have impressed the 
reviewer. First, an outline of educational objectives which omits 
religion or accords it only passing mention in speaking of social 
relationships, is incomplete and thoroughly unsatisfactory to one 
who has any appreciation of Catholic—that is, sound—philosophy 
of life and its consequent philosophy of education. Second, the 
vast amount of materials demanding and finding place in the cur- 
riculum calls for careful selection, discriminative placement, and 
effective correlation. And let us emphasize, as others have so often 
emphasized before, that for us the religious objective in education 
is primary; that doctrinal instruction and moral training are of 
first importance; and that religion should furnish the principal 
center of correlation for the different branches of the curriculum. 

Rev. Leon A. McNEILL. 
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A Laboratory Notebook in Physics, by Sister M. Dafrose, O. S. D., 
Ph.D. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1928. Pp. 174+VI. 
Price, $1.50. 

This book, as the title implies, is merely a notebook for the 
recording of laboratory experiments. It consists of a brief outline 
of each of a number of experiments and printed data sheets for 
writing up the results. The outline is in the form of laconic in- 
structions and questions and in itself is scarcely sufficient to take 
the place of a laboratory manual without considerable additional 
directions by the teacher. In fact it is sometimes difficult to under- 
stand the exact details of the experiment as thus described, especi- 
ally when such terms as “overflow can” and “catch bucket,” which 
evidently refer to some special apparatus in the authoress’ labora- 
tory, are freely used. The data sheets, on the other hand, tie the 
student down to a rather ironclad report leaving little room for 
original work. 

The experiments for the most part are arranged in the classical 
divisions with the exception that the mechanics of solids, usually 
placed first, has been, for no evident reason, divorced from the 
mechanics of liquids and gases and placed at the very end of the 
book. The sequence within each division is likewise usually 
logical, although, in electricity, motors are discussed before the 
student has been given such an elementary concept as resistance. 
The individual experiments run much more to practical applica- 
tions than to pure physics. It is true, as stated in the preface, that 
this linking up of the study of physics with the problems of every- 
day life will “impart a love of the subject in [sic] the hearts 
of the high school students,” but advanced practical applications 
are futile unless built on a thorough knowledge of the fundamental 
principles involved. 

The authoress does not exemplify the exactness of language that 
one likes to find even in the most elementary scientific works. 
Mass and weight are never clearly distinguished, and the begin- 
ner could easily get the idea that they are synonymous. The 
same may be said for specific gravity and density. Such ques- 
tions as “What is the unit of electric charge for household utilities, 
etc?” and “How many watts are used per minute?” are probably 
deliberate departures from ordinary terminology, but, even so, 
they are likely to be permanently misleading. The experiments 
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for the most part are qualitative demonstrations; very few calcu- 
lations are required, and the idea of checking and calculating per- 
centage of error is not introduced. The few diagrams used are 
greatly lacking in the mechanical exactness one is accustomed 
to in textbooks. 

The publishers say that the notebook “meets the special needs 
of Catholic High Schools in teaching Physics,” but fail to state 
just what these special needs are and just why there should be a 
distinctly Catholic textbook in a profane science such as Physics. 
The only Catholic element in the book is the much featured 
“Notes on Catholic Physicists” occupying three pages at the end 
of the text. These biographical sketches describe a miscellaneous 
group ranging from the very great to the quite obscure, the latter 
sometimes being given with exact dates, while Coulomb, for in- 
stance, is merely marked “19th Century.” 

F. Leo Tausorr. 


Plant Respiration, by Dr. S. Kostychev, Translated and Edited by 
Charles J. Lyon. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son and Com- 
pany, 1927. Pp. xi+163. Price, $2.50. 

Professor Lyon has unquestionably done his fellow-biologists a 
very acceptable service in translating from German to English 
Kostychev’s Plant Respiration. The eminence of Kostychev in 
this field is fully sustained in his treatment of the subject in this 
splendid little book. He reviews the arguments in favor of each 
theory treated with an impartial mind while his own pronounce- 
ments are always sustained with excellent proof. 

The best chapter in the book is Chapter IV, in which Kostychev 
has brought together in small compass a great number of experi- 
ments and theories, including practically all the important work 
done on the subject, the chemical processes in plant respiration. 

The book is comparatively free from errors though some mis- 
takes occur. On page 28, the following occurs: “The use of con- 
centrated potassium hydroxid is not to be recommended, for a stop- 
page of the tube results from a precipitate of crystalline potassium 
hydroxid.” This may happen in the cold Russian climate but 
seems improbable in this country. The only precipitate that 
forms in this climate appears when a potash bulb is saturated and 
potassium hydrogen carbonate is formed. On the same page we 
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read: “This precaution is entirely sufficient while the use of cal- 
cium chloride introduces experimental errors, since potassium hy- 
drate absorbs water vapor as does calcium chloride.” Evidently 
this was meant to read that calcium chlorid absorbs carbon dioxid 
as well as water. 

This work is to be warmly recommended as probably the best 
brief digest on the subject of Plant Respiration available. 
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